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Colors are custom-tailored, too 


There’s nothing like a colorful new dress, made just for herself, to brighten up 


a lady’s life. And there’s nothing like custom-tailored colors to brighten up the 


life of fabrics. 

Vat dyes, produced by Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division, are specially 
made to meet the varied dye ‘ing demands of all types of fabrics—cotton, linen, 
rayon, the new synthetics, and mixtures of all. ps sien its of color, these 
vat dyes are known as fast colors because they fight off the onslaughts of sun, 
sea water, washing, perspiration, bleaches hold fast under the most extreme of 
service conditions. You see them every where and in many types of garments 

. in mother’s colorful housedresses and favorite fashions, in baby’s bright 
T-shirts, in brother's sturdy corduroys, in dad’s shirts and socks and in many 
fabrics for use by our armed forces. — 

Developing and producing better dyes for every purpose is one way in which 
Cyanamid chemistry helps to make everyd: L5 living not only more colorful 
but more economical. 


AMERICAN G yanamid COM PAN 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.' 


Dyes for the textile industry—one of Cyanamid’s many services 
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HOSE are some of the cars owned by the 
workers of one factory in Cleveland. 
You could duplicate the scene in thousands 
of places across America—only America. 
Fifty years ago one man started the factory 
where these workmen are employed. He 
wanted to make money and he did—millions. 
Taxes were light so he kept his money. 
Because he wanted to make more money, he 
plowed his profits back into the busi- 
ness, built bigger and biggerbuildings, 
bought more and more machines, 
hired more and more workers 
at higher and higher wages. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


What's wrong with this picture? 
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But now what that man did is attacked 
as greedy, and “modern” tax laws make it 
impossible for anyone to ever do the 
same thing again. 

There should be thousands of little shops 
in America making a profit and keeping it 
and—in hope of a bigger profit — plowing 
it back into the business so that out of 
the thousands could come at least a few 

multimillionaires. Because that is how 
new and better jobs are born. 
Attacking profits can be made 
to sound so noble. Actually it 
is attacking tomorrow’s jobs. 
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N circulation statements, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
3%-million readers look like those of the other two 
biggest man-woman magazines. 


But what a difference in sales results the BUY-ological 
urge of BH&G makes! 


Here every reader becomes a shopper. For here, in BH&G, 
every page is devoted to information and practical sug- 
gestions about things to try —things to BUY! 


You know what kind of millions read your ads in BH&G 





—the BUY-minded millions. Are any other millions 
worth as much? 


BiG CBUYOLOGICAL BRIEFS 


More advertising dollars per issue were spent in BH&G 
than in any other magazine. (Ist six months 1952.) 


More dollars of advertising, more lines of advertisin 
and more pages of advertising were placed in BH&C 
than in any other major monthly magazine. (Ist six 
months of 1952.) 


The most advertising dollars ever spent in a single issue of 
any magazine ever published were spent in the April, 1952 


issue of BH&G. (And still true as this ad goes to press.) 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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The March of the News 





Marching through Georgia. For the 
Deep South this was an almost unheard- 
of experience—a presidential campaign 
on home ground. 

Not since Stephen A. Douglas and the 
1860 campaign had the major parties 
bothered much about the voters in the 
South . . . The Democrats took them 
for granted—and stayed away .. . The 
Republicans stayed away, too, on the 
assumption that trying to get Southerners 
to vote for their side was a waste of time. 

This year it was different ... Re- 
publican Dwight D. Eisenhower picked 
up where Democrat Stephen A. Douglas 
left off He stumped through Flori- 
da, Georgia, Alabama and Arkansas 
He talked about hominy grits and gravy 
along with the issues of the campaign. 

The Republican candidate brought 
out big and noisy crowds everywhere he 
stopped But could the September 
noise be translated into enough Novem- 
ber votes to crack the Solid South? . 
Who could tell? 

As the Eisenhower tour ended, the 
Democrats announced that Candidate 
Adlai Stevenson would make a similar 
swing through the traditionally Demo- 
cratic territory . This year—for the 
first time in almost a century—neither 
party was willing to let the South go by 
default. 


“The mess.” For more than a year many 
politicians of both parties have privately 
agreed on one thing . . . Scandals in 
Washington would be an important issue 
in the presidential election of 1952. 

By the time the national conventions 
arrived in midsummer, the scandal 
stories had died down Last week, 
they were back in full bloom. 

Dwight Eisenhower spoke out against 
“the mess” in Washington . . . He called 
attention to “Government graft” . . . He 
denounced “plain dishonest” actions by 
some officials. 

Almost as he spoke, congressional in- 





vestigators began digging into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a $750 “gift” 
received by a former Government law- 
yer . . . Another group of investigators 
added new names to last winter’s tax 
scandals . A grand jury in New York 
turned its attention to so-called fixers 
and five percenters who have been oper- 
ating in and out of Washington. 

The Republicans had no intention of 
letting official corruption die down as 
a campaign issue ... Said Senator 
Richard M. Nixon, the vice-presidential 
nominee: “I charge that for every case 
the public knows about today, there are 
10 which haven't yet been uncovered.” 


Newcomer. Something other than na- 
tional issues had many a career politician 
worried last week . . . Their problem 
was this: So far as the voters are con- 
cerned, 1952 seems to be a bad year for 
the old-timers in both parties. 

In the State after State, time-honored 
methods of campaigning have been pay- 
ing off in defeat . New names, new 
faces, and new ways of going after the 
votes are upsetting the veterans. 

Last week, it was the turn of the 
Democrats in Nevada... In a sena- 
torial primary, the party organization got 
behind one of its most popular men, 42- 
year-old Alan Bible . . . He had the 
personal help of Senator Pat McCarran, 
generally regarded as the most powerful 
Democrat in Nevada. 

Against the carefully planned Bible 
campaign was a political newcomer—31- 


year-old Thomas Mechling . He had 
no manager . He had no organiza- 
tion . . . Hardly anybody knew him 


Mechling traveled the State on al- 
most a house-to-house basis, ringing 
doorbells and asking for votes. 

He won the nomination with votes to 
spare . . . Said Nominee Mechling: “I 
knew that if I went directly to the voters 
I had a chance to whip any political 
machine.” 
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MR. TELEPHONE” TO THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE IN THE TOWN 





There was many 


a word of praise and affec 
Denis Hartnett 


when he retired in Home 

In fact, a local business 
newspaper office and 
about him. “Good 
around here knows 


tion for 
ey IN: Y: 
man walked into the 
said he’d like to run an ad 
idea,” they said. “Everybody 
Deny.” 

The advertisement 


is reproduced 
tribute to forty- 
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five years of faithful 


service, 


The story of Deny H 


artnett illustrates 
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of the telephone business. 
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ated by home-town people. 


Their spirit of 
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men and women. 
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as well as good telephone 


Nearly 97% of all Bell Telephone calls 
are local . . , BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















You've got COAL at your Fingertipe / 


Twirl the thermostat’s dial and the modern coal furnace 
sends out its ever-glowing warmth automatically—over 
14,000,000 American families enjoy coal’s healthful heat. 
Turn your car key and you're ready to drive a coal 
“product”—to make every pound of steel takes another 
pound of coal. Your TV set, electric lights, appliances 
depend on coal—70% of the fuel used by America’s utili- 
ties is coal. And not only does coal-generated electricity 
power the factories that produce almost every product 
you use—it powers the making of thousands of defense 
items in our country’s Production for Freedom! 


It’s good to know then, that America’s coal resources 
are large enough to last for centuries—that America’s 
coal industry is the world’s most efficient! 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, a church or any other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

vy Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

vy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

vy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

wy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

yy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

yy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


IN PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


You can tell now just about what the basic situation of the country will be 
when voters go to the polls in November. 

Business will be good. Activity in general will be in a rising trend. 

Employment will be high. Nearly every worker will be holding down a job. 

Strikes could change this picture, but no big strikes are threatened now, 
except perhaps in coal. A coal strike wouldn't do much harm by Election Day. 

Crop prices will be weak under the impact of bumper harvests. 

Other prices are likely to be firm, but with little threat of sharp jumps. 

Outbreak of general war won't be any more threatening than it is now. 

Korean war probably will still be going on, vexing as ever. 

It's against this background that voters will register a choice between a 
complete overturn in Washington with General Eisenhower and a moderate change in 
Administration with Governor Stevenson. 

















To examine the relation of these factors to politics: 

Good business and high employment promise to favor Democrats. History 
shows that the party in power seldom loses an election when activity is rising. 

Weakening crop prices make the vote uncertain in farm States. A good many 
farmers will have wheat, corn, cotton and wool under Government price supports. 
Democrats can be counted on to claim credit for this aid. But Republicans are 
promising a farm program that will continue aids. 

High living costs and high taxes may hurt Democrats with city voters. 

"Cold war" instead of "hot war" is not likely to be a decisive issue. 

Korean war, however, is an embarrassment to Democrats. 

Still, when you weigh these basic influences, neither party at this time 
shows up with a distinct advantage. Everything points to a close election. 




















There also are political as well as economic issues that are important. 

The South is growing cooler toward Stevenson. Southerners find it hard to 
take the candidate's stand on offshore oil land, civil rights, filibusters. 

Labor wing of the Democratic Party is gaining influence with Stevenson. He 
demonstrated that in his Labor Day speech (See page 84). It's a question 
whether this will gain or lose votes for the Democratic ticket. 

Corruption in Government refuses to quiet down. Cases still pop up that 
disclose more irregularities in the Justice Department, easy tax settlements 
with racketeers, sales of Post Office jobs. They are not easily explained. 





Eisenhower is beginning to make capital of Democratic weaknesses. 
Southerners gave "Ike" a rousing reception. That worries Democrats. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


"Mess in Washington," need-for-change idea, is to be played to the hilt. 

Foreign-policy "bungling" that brought the fall of China and the Korean war 
is providing another talking point for Eisenhower. 

Vigor in Eisenhower's opening speeches is raising Republican hopes. He no 
longer gives the appearance of running as an underdog, who must overcome big 
odds. He acts now like a candidate who expects victory on his merits. 








Stevenson campaign plan calls for a rather lofty approach to the issues. 

Democratic strategy is aimed at attracting the so-called independent vote 
with emphasis on high-level policies that will be adopted. 

The core of Democratic strength--in the big cities and the South--is being 
taken more or less for granted at this stage of the campaign. 

It remains to be seen whether this plan will operate as expected. 











Polls, and such betting odds as are reported, do not yet point to victory 
for either candidate. Early polls show Eisenhower and Stevenson running neck 
and neck, with “Ike" maybe slightly ahead. Betting odds tip toward Stevenson. 
It is quite likely the campaign developments will determine the outcome. 


Some political straws indicate that it is a tough year for the "ins." 

Long-time officeholders have been turned out in primary elections in Maine, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and several other States. 

In Nevada, the regular Democratic organization candidate was upset by a 
political unknown in the Senate primary race. 

If these trends are to become nation-wide, "Ike" may hold an advantage. 








World economic problems will plague the next President, whoever he is. The 
latest warning on this point comes from the International Monetary Fund. 

Too many countries are found by the Fund to be living beyond their means. 

The remedy: Tailor activities to available resources. 

The meaning: Either cut down civilian living standards or curtail the re- 
armament programs in countries that are trying to do too much. 

That is a hard choice, but the Fund points out that the alternative is con- 
tinued domestic inflation, a course that "is bound sooner or later to be 
frustrated." Right now, the inclination is to cut back arms spending. 
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Implicit in these findings is another appeal to the United States for more 
dollar aid. That is bound to be an issue early next year. It is foreseen also 
in the report on Europe from Special Ambassador William H. Draper. The Fund 
confesses that the kind of world for which it was planned has not developed. 


Price controls in U.S. are on their way out. (See page 44.) 

Decontrol formula applied by Office of Price Stabilization is likely to 
lead to removal or suspension of ceilings from most consumer goods. 

Formula calls for an end of ceilings on products that are selling below 
ceiling prices and show no prospect of returning to the ceiling. 

Decontrol already has spread to hides, cotton, wool, silk, rayon, fats and 
oils, radios, television sets, rugs, bedding. 

Early candidates for decontrol are shoes, most lines of clothing, most 
furniture and appliances. That doesn't leave much to control. 
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Now, Gray makes electronic dictation available 
to every business and professional office, with 


TWO MEN DTN METH! 





The new “full control” method of tele- 


phone dictation — several people dictating to a 
centralized recording instrument. All the cost- 
saving advantages of a shared dictation network, 
plus privacy of dictation and full control over the 
recording unit! With AUDOGRAPH for heavy 
dictation and PHONAUDOGRAPH for staff-level 
dictation, you can now modernize dictation pro- 


cedures throughout your organization, 


Gray 


The World's Most Versatile 
Dictating Instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities, 
See your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘*Dictating Machines,”” Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. 
export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudograph are made by 
the Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891—originators of the Tele- 


phone Pay Station, *TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The completely modern dictating instru- 
ment that does more for you! Its patented prin- 
ciple of disc recording with a stationary stylus lets. 
Audograph operate at any angle and under vibra- 
tion—in car, train or plane. Records phone con- 
versations, policy meetings, conventions. Takes 
20-, 30- or 60-minute discs of paper-thin plastic 


which can be mailed, filed or used again. Get a 


free demonstration in your office! 
S . 





nT a 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Please send me your new free Booklet A-9—describing 


modern dictation methods, with facts on the Gray Audograph 
and PhonAudograph. 
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Whispers 





Stalin to Live to Age of 150? . . . Campaign Funds Lag 
For Both Parties . . . U.S.-French Dispute: 13-Ton Tank 


Governor Adlai Stevenson and Presi- 
dent Harry Truman appear to have 
hit upon a satisfactory division of 
campaign duties. The President will 
defend the record of his own Admin- 
istration and lambaste the Republican 
Party. Stevenson, for his part, will 
emphasize the “constructive” side of 
the campaign, talk about the future 
and keep his distance from Truman. 


xk 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower rejected the 
advice of some of his closest advisers 
when he accepted a bid to address the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
was told the AFL was likely to en- 
dorse Stevenson anyway, so “Ike” 
could gain little if any advantage. 


x & & 


Senator Robert A. Taft is genuinely 
concerned about how far General 
Eisenhower will go in supporting the 
principles of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This is a matter he hopes will be clari- 
fied early in the campaign. 


Ts = 


Republican politicians are surprised 
at how few jobs they will have to dis- 
pense if Eisenhower becomes Presi- 
dent. Civil Service rules on employ- 
ment, seniority and tenure are so tight 
that most federal jobholders will be 
able to keep their posts, regardless of 
a change in Administration. 


x~ «x * 


Candidate Stevenson now recognizes 
that he made a major misstep when 
he referred to the “mess in Washing- 
ton,” even though he used quotes. He 
handed the Republicans a _ ready- 
made slogan. 


es - ¢ 


Campaign funds are not being given 
generously to either party. Fund 
raisers in Republican and Democratic 
parties are grumbling about the fail- 
ure of big donors to come across as ex- 
pected. Democrats are particularly 
bitter toward executives whose com- 
panies have large arms contracts. 


Republicans are worried about carry- 
ing both Illinois and Ohio in the 
coming election. Stevenson’s chances 
in Illinois are improved by the defec- 
tion of Col. Robert R. McCormick 
and his Chicago Tribune from the 
Republicans. Ohio’s Republican 
strength is weakened because Taft ad- 
herents in that State are still not rec- 
onciled to General Eisenhower. 


x * * 


The Eisenhower campaign really got 
a lift from the General's tour of the 
South. His reception there, in tradi- 
tional Democratic territory, dispelled 
the gloom that had been apparent at 
campaign headquarters. His support- 
ers are more optimistic now. 


x: & 


Source of much U.S.-French argu- 
ment over dollar aid to France is that 
the French are all set to produce a 
small 13-ton tank that U.S. experts 
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think is unsuitable for the projected 
European army. The French arms in. 
dustry, however, already has orders 
for the tank from Sweden and Switzer. 
land and needs only U.S. orders to 
start large-scale production. 


x * * 


_ The British are opposed to any pro- 


posal to license U. S. manufacturers to 
make their Comet jet plane. U.S. air 
lines would like the plane, but do not 
want to wait until the British can 
make delivery. 


xk * 


Aneurin Bevan, Britain’s left-wing- 
Socialist, is losing ground in his at- 
tempt to take the Labor Party leader- 
ship away from Clement Attlee. 
Trade-union members have sided with 
Attlee in supporting the British re- 
armament program, which Bevan 
wants to scuttle. 


x * *& 


Joseph Stalin, 72, now is being told by 
Soviet scientists that it may be possi- 
ble for him to live to be 150 or even 
older. The scientists say case studies 
have turned up hardy individuals of 
150. They are experimenting with 
soda baths as a means of keeping red 
corpuscles young and active, and thus 
prolonging life. 


x * * 


Iran’s Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh is rapidly getting the reputation 
of being the world’s most intractable 
ruler, not even excepting Russia’s 
Stalin. The Iranian leader has been 
offered concession after concession by 
Britons and Americans to settle his 
country’s oil dispute, but turns them 
all down. 


x &. f 


General Mohammed Naguib, Egypt's 
ostensible “strong man,” is reported 
actually to be only a “front man’ for 
a group of nine young Egyptian Army 
colonels who really run the country. 
Leader of the young officers is Lieut. 
Col. Anwar el Saadat, an ex-Socialist. 
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other Lxample 


Lfficient Power 


at Lower Cost 





ECONOMY Wunce a4 good as good / 


pe with a stake in heavy-duty power 
will be interested in the remarkably low 
lube oil consumption at this Arizona-Edison 


power plant at Yuma, Arizona. 


Here, big Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels of 
the latest type are actually giving 11,000 horse- 
power hours per gallon of lubricating oil! A 
figure of 5,000 hph per gallon... /ess than half 
as much... is generally considered good. By 
comparison this Arizona-Edison plant is saving 


approximately $6700 a year on lube oil alone! 


Thanks to contributing Cooper-Bessemer 
developments such as supercharging, after- 
cooling and other advancements, such econ- 
omy is now commonplace in Cooper-Bessemer 


installations. It holds true not only in station- 


ary service, but in marine, locomotive and 


other services as well. 


So if you do have a stake in power get all 
the facts. Be sure to find out about the new 
things being done by one of America’s o/dest 


engine builders. 










The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA, 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





New York e Chicago e Washington e San Francisco @ Los Angeles 

@ San Diego e Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Pampa e Greggton @ 

Seattle e Tulsa @ St. Louis e Gloucester e New Orleans e Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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SUBMARINE USS PERCH battles way through newlow-temperature fuels and lubricantsdeveloped sults showed that these fuels and lubricants stood 
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ice-field during Arctic maneuvers. The Perch tested by scientists of America’s competing oilmen. Re- up under the world’s worst weather conditions, 


91° BELOW ZERO 


Petroleum Research Helps Make Arctic Defense Possible 


Recent Arctic maneuvers in snow, in icy seas, and in 
the air prove the outer line of U.S. defenses can now be 
pushed within 100 miles of the North Pole. Military ob- 
servers reveal this conquest of the Arctic is made possible 
only by the high quality of today’s fuels and lubricants, 
which operate yo full efficiency in temperatures as low as 
51° below zero. 

This outstanding performance is no accident. It has 
resulted from never-ending research and product improve- 
ment by America’s privately-managed oil businesses — 
competing with rivals to get to the public first with the 
newest and most improved oil products. 

Like our Armed Forces, you benefit from this competi- 
tion, too, with the finest oil products at the world’s lowest 
prices. For example: 2 gallons of the gasoline you buy 


(Left) 


today do the work 3 did in 1925. Yet today’s gasoline is 
priced about the same as it was then—only direct taxes 
are higher. 

The risks in the oil business are high—for research 

and development costs are enormous and the new prod- 
ucts developed by one oil company today may be sur- 
passed tomorrow by some competitor’s newer and even 
better product. But oilmen are willing to accept such risks 
as long as they have a chance to stay in business and earn 
a profit while serving you. 
For a free, interesting booklet telling how you can 
benefit through the new improved oil products you use 
every day, write to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box K, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 








REFUELING AIR FORCE TRANS- 
PORT, just returned from Arctic flight. 
Observers report that even polar cold does 
not destroy efficiency of modern fuels and 
lubricants competing U. S. oilmen have 
developed for you and the Armed Forces, 


(Right) 

MAN-MADE ARCTIC conditions in 
scores of oil company laboratories pay 
off in benefits for your car. Many of the 
new high quality motor oils, developed 
since World War II, are so efficient they 
can actually triple the life of your car 
engine—as proved in modern atomic tests, 
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WILL BOMBING 
END KOREAN WAR? 


Enemy’s Endurance Is Strained by Stepped-Up Raids 


Pe 


It's a new war in Korea. 

After a year’s lull, U.S. is on the offensive 
—with bombers instead of ground troops. 
Strategy is to chew up North Korean indus- 
tries, stockpiles, supply lines, put the pressure 
on where it hurts. most. Communists’ days of 

«unmolested build-up are over. They’re on no- 
tice they can’t sit by and wait us out in safety. 


TOKYO 


Communist North Korea now is start- 
ing to get the same full-scale working 
over from the air that Germany . and 
Japan took just before their surrender 
in 1945. , 

Air strikes are being stepped up, with 
1,000-plane raids blasting key Korean 
cities. Striking power of the Far Eastern 
Air Force is being increased by 50 per 
cent over three months ago. Systematic 
bombing of major target areas is being 
carried out with devastating results. War 
factories within sight of Russian Siberia 
are being hit for the first time. Stockpiles 
of Russian-made equipment are being 
bombed out from one end of North Ko- 


The big question: Will bombs win the war? 


battle front to the Yalu River and Si- 
berian border. 

Effects of this stepped-up U.N. air 
war are known to be serious in North 
Korea, as the destruction mounts. Fac- 
tories that had survived two years of 
war are being destroyed. Supplies built 


North Koreans are growing. restless, but they 
don’t call the signals. Bombs on Korea don’t 
hurt China much, hurt Moscow even less. But 
—in terms of U.S. casualties—it's a low-cost 
way to wage war. Massive air raids are 
counted’ on to test how long the Communists 
are willing to take it in Korea. 


up at great cost are being destroyed. 
The morale of city dwellers obviously is 
suffering. Communist troops are being 
harassed by front-line raids. Russian 
equipment is being lost in growing 
quantity. All of this results in pressure on 
Communist truce negotiators. 

But the big question, as yet un- 





answered, is whether the new air 
offensive alone will persuade 
Communist leaders in Moscow 


to order an early truce. 

U.S. strategists hope so, but 
they are not counting on it— 
not yet at least. They reason that 
the absentee dictatorship that 
rules North Korea may be in- 
fluenced by civilian morale and 








rea to the other. Rail centers are being 
wrecked, big fuel tanks located and 
knocked out, troop concentrations hit 
with massive raids. 

Pyongyang, the Communist capital, is 
receiving special treatment, with as 
many as 1,400 U.N. planes attacking tar- 
gets within the city in a single day. Com- 
munist supply centers near the battle 
front also are getting concentrated at- 
tention from American bombers. And 
Navy planes from three carriers off North 
Korean shores are giving some priority 
to rail centers and war plants in North- 








mass destruction even less than 
were the dictatorships that ruled 
Germany and Japan in war- 
time. Germany continued her 
resistance until the invaders oc- 
cupied the country, despite 
smashing air blows that wrecked 
cities and war supplies. The Jap- 
anese were prepared to fight 
for every inch of their home- 
land, in spite of mass destruc- 
tion by air, until their leaders 
decided the strategic situation 
was hopeless. In Korea, new 
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eastern Korea. 
The intensified pounding is covering 
nearly all of the country, from the 
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‘NEW INTERPRETER— 
—LANGUAGE HE UNDERSTANDS’ 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago News armies can always be poured into 
the country from China and more 


war supplies can always be 
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IN ONE MONTH, the month of August, 
U. N. warplanes built up this record: 
They — 


@ Carried out 22,800 sorties over enemy targets 

@ Blasted those targets with 15,000 tons of bombs and napalm 
@ Shot off 10,000 rockets in combat missions 

@ Fired 2 million rounds of machine-gun ammunition 

@ Destroyed at least 32 MIG's and damaged 42 others 


@ Bombarded enemy supply dumps, troops, factories and transport 
lines in widely separated areas of North Korea 








IN ONE WEEK, the last week in August, 
the box score showed these results: 


@ War plonts and supply centers at Pyongyang hit by 1,400 separate 
sorties 


@ Oil refineries, a chemical factory and ironworks bombed out near 
Siberia 

@ 4. fuel-storage tanks near the battle front badly damaged 

@ 260 military buildings wrecked in North Korean towns 

@ Supply dumps bombed out in 7 major supply centers 

@ Hydroelectric plant blasted at Choshin Reservoir 


@ Troop concentrations attacked at the front and behind the lines 
near Haeju 


@ Rail centers knocked out in 2 cities near the west coast 

@ Railroad tracks cut in 20 places over North Korea 

@ Stocks of guns, other military equipment bombed in the Northwest 

@ Communist port in Northeastern Korea worked over by bombers 

@ Build-up areas bombed heavily in 5 major creas 

@ Enemy front-line positions hit, with 125 bunkers destroyed, 70 big 
guns silenced * oe . 
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shipped in from Russian factories which 
are immune from bombing. 

So there is no guarantee: that even 
complete destruction of North Korea 
from the air will win this war, as U.S. 
planners see it now. 

Yet the punishment being handed 
out to Communist forces, those officials 
feel, is bound to have some effect. And 
it is being done with a minimum of 
American casualties, so that the effort 
can be made over a prolonged period, 

As air attacks increased in intensity 
last month, for example, U.N. planes 
flew about 23,000 separate missions and 
blasted North Korea with 15,000 tons of 
bombs and napalm, but at a cost of 
fewer than 25 airmen killed, wounded 
and missing. Only 23 American planes 
were lost, and only one of those lost in 
air-to-air combat. 

In contrast, a full-scale ground offen- 
sive, designed to drive Communist forces 
northward to the Pyongyang-Wonsan 
line—midway up North Korea—is esti- 
mated by U.S. Army officers to be feasi- 
ble only at a cost of about 40,000 cas- 
ualties. 

What’s happening now, as a result, 
is an intensification of the strictly air 
war in the hope of exerting increasing 
pressure on Communist leaders as the 
amount of destruction accumulates. It is 
being done in this way: 

A master plan has been drawn up for 
smashing 78 major target areas in North 
Korea—rail centers, factory areas, sup- 
ply concentrations, depots, build-up 
areas of all kinds. So far, about 25 have 
been hit. Each day that weather per- 
mits, 1,000 or more Air Force, Marine 
and other U.N. planes take off, some or 
all of them closing in on one of these 
major targets in addition to their normal 
missions. In most instances, leaflets are 
dropped beforehand, warning the popv- 
lation to leave the area. In several cases, 
the civilians were warned again by 
radio 15 minutes before the attack. 
Then the city or area is worked over 
thoroughly, usually by several waves of 
bombers, protected by jet fighters. 

In addition, Navy planes from off 
shore carriers are flying from 200 to 350 
missions daily, when weather permits, 
to cut rail lines, hit supply dumps and 
power plants and fly missions that re- 
quire precision bombing. All of the re- 
cent strikes against war plants near the 
Siberian border, and most of the Yalu 
bombing operation, for example, were 
executed by Navy dive bombers, to avoid 
the chance that the bigger, high-flying 
Air Force bombers might accidentally 
drop a bomb or two over the border 
in Siberia or Manchuria. 

Typical of the growing raids on en- 
emy cities was one conducted last week 
on Aoji, a small city located near the 
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jorthern border of Korea, which hap- 

ned to contain a synthetic-petroleum 
plant and fuel-storage facilities. The 
aid was ¢” limited size, compared with 
an earlier attack on Pyongyang. Aoji 
was one of three towns hit by a force of 
359 dive bombers. After warning the 
dvilian population, U.S. planes com- 
pletely destroyed a processing plant, 
wo warehouses, 10 big fuel tanks, and 
fve buildings used for war purposes. 
They damaged the synthetic-petroleum 
plant badly and did other damage to a 
wal mine, five big gasoline-storage tanks, 
, machine shop, a lumber yard, and 
other buildings and facilities. 

As a result of city raids like this, there 
we persistent reports that the North Ko- 
reans now are threatening to sue for a 
separate peace if their Chinese and 
Russian “allies” continue to hold up an 
armistice. Pressure, in any event, cer- 
tainly is being applied to Communist 
leaders for a softer stand in truce talks. 
Korean radio reports, which continually 
bring up the raids and denounce them 
as “barbaric,” indicate the effect they 
are having on civilian morale. 

But these raids are only part of the 
hotter air war. Interdiction raids are be- 
ing carried on as usual, aimed at cutting 
enemy supply lines, with a claim of 
8.440 railroad cars, 56,655 vehicles, 762 
bridges and 917 tunnels now destroyed. 
A full-scale airlift is being carried on at 
the same time. “Logistical missions,” in 
fact, are carrying about 3,500 tons of 
supplies and passengers in support of 
U.N. operations in Korea every week. 

Opposition by the Communist Air 

Force, meanwhile, appears to be letting 
up, while U.S. attacks increase. That 
Communist force now is known to be in- 
creased in strength to about 2,100 com- 
bat aircraft, of which 1,300 are jets. In 
addition, an impressive number of Rus- 
sian twin-jet light bombers have been 
added recently to the Russians’ own 
Far East Air Force, and presumably 
will be made available to the Chinese 
force. Yet few MIG’s and no jet bomb- 
ers appear to be in action over North 
Korea. Whether real air opposition will 
return is anybody’s guess. 
It all boils down to this: Intensified 
air attacks, relatively as big as those used 
at the height of World War II, now are 
being tried in an effort to bring pressure 
on Communist leaders for an end of the 
Korean war. Communist losses are siz- 
able and mounting. Communist endur- 
ance in North Korea is being strained. 
But whether this alone will provide a 
teal incentive for Communist leaders 
outside of Korea to agree to peace is far 
from certain. The decision, in the end, 
will be made in Moscow, where losses 
of Russian equipment may be felt—but 
where no bombs are falling. 
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NORTH KOREAN OIL REFINERY—AFTER A RAID 
How much destruction is the enemy willing to bear? 
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U.S. JETS: BAD NEWS FOR RUSSIA 


New Types Bring Air Supremacy Closer 


A spectacular array of U. S. 
warplanes is about to take to 
the air, at last. They'll be a match 
for anybody's best. New superjet 
fighters, bombers are rolling 
from assembly lines. 

U.S., after delays and mis- 
takes, is catching up fast in the 
world-wide race for air power. 
An editor of U.S. News & World 
Report went to production cen- 
ters to get the story firsthand. 


Reported from LOS ANGELES 
and SEATTLE 

Warplané production, still a favor- 
ite target of congressional investiga- 
tions, is reaching impressive heights 
despite all the changes in plans and 
cutbacks in orders. 

There is growing optimism in the air- 
craft industry that production goals, now 
being met for the first time since 1950, 
can continue to be met or even exceeded 
in 1953. Adding cheer to the outlook 
is the knowledge that, in the next 12 to 
18 months, the U.S. is going to get into 
production on a whole family of ad- 
vanced new jet fighters and bombers— 
equal or superior to anything that Russia 
may have. 

Plane production recently has come 
in for strong criticism from a Senate com- 
mittee. The committee found goals too 
low, model changes too frequent, Gov- 
ernment policies too easygoing. 

A survey of West Coast aviation cen- 
ters, by an editor of U. S. News & World 
Report, reveals that many aviation lead- 
ers are concerned, too, by the same 
things that the committee discovered. 
But they point out that there is another 
side to the story. 

That is the story of gains made, in 
numbers of planes produced and new 
designs perfected. 

Output of planes, for instance, has 
increased threefold in the last 27 months, 
when measured by number of planes; 
fivefold when measured by weight of air- 
craft produced. 

As the chart on this page shows, in 
1950 the country made 3,000 warplanes. 
Many were light, obsolete types. In 1951, 
the rate climbed to 4,750. In 1952, about 
9,000 will be produced and more could 


16 


be made if they were ordered quickly. 
In 1953, production will climb to the lev- 
el of 13,500 a year. It could be higher, 
but the present intent is to hold produc- 
tion down to that level while keeping a 
big capacity in reserve. 

In types of planes the improvement 
is significant, too. About 50 per cent of 
today’s military planes are fighters and 
bombers, most of them jets. Another 10 
per cent are heavy transports designed 
for combat operations. 

Fighters that are rolling out of the 
factories now include, for the Air Force, 
the Republic F-84 Thunderjet, the 
North American F-86 Sabre, the Lock- 
heed F-94 night fighter, and the Nor- 
throp F-89 Scorpion. The Navy has the 
Grumman F9F-6 Cougar, the McDon- 
nell F2H Banshee, the Chance Vought 
*7U Cutlass, the North American FJ-2 
Fury. 

These fighters are the winners in the 
first group of jet fighters that the U.S. 


Warplane Production: 
In High Gear at Last 


(all types of military aircraft) 


% 4,750 PLANES 


% 9,000 PLANES 


developed after World War II. They 
were all designed, basically, before Ko- 
rea. 

Improved versions are now carrying 
the brunt of battle in Korea. The F-86E, 
for example has hung up an 8-to-1 lead 
over the Russian MIG-15. 

Large-scale output for the _ latest 
models of these planes will continue 
through 1953, and, in some cases, 
through 1954. But new, faster competi. 
tors are coming up to challenge them: 
the North American F-100, the McDon- 
nell F-101, the Convair F-102, the Doug. 
las F4D Skyray and the McDonnell 
F3H Demon. 

In bombers today’s production effort 
centers mostly on the Boeing B-47, a 
six-jet, medium-range bomber as fast as 
many fighters. Quantity production also 
has been ordered for the Martin B-57, 
a U.S. version of the British Canberra 
jet bomber. Boeing also is tooling up for 
the first production order of the B-52, 
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its new long-range jet bomber that suc- 
ceeds the B-36 as the nation’s biggest 
bomber. This plane is so big that the 
Boeing plant at Seattle is “looking more 
like a shipyard than an aircraft factory,” 
according to one observer. 

Design details of the new airplanes, 
which promise to be real bad news for 
Russia, are hidden in a fog of military 
censorship. 

Yet you can glean from the conversa- 
tion of factory managers and topflight 
engineers some interesting details about 
the trend of things. 

Performance of late-model aircraft 
now coming into use is greatly improved 
over earlier models. For example, ° the 
Navy's first jet fighter, the North Ameri- 
can Fury, weighed 18,000 pounds, had a 
service ceiling of 38,000 feet and speed 
of about 540 miles per hour. 

The improved, swept-wing version of 
the same plane, now in_ production, 
weighs 6,000 pounds more, yet is in the 
650-miles-per-hour class and has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 45,000 feet. 

Armament of new aircraft is being 
“beefed up,” to meet the new demands 
of jet warfare. Latest fighters are all- 
rocket armed, with up to 24 rockets 
that can be fired in salvos or one at a 
time. One of these 2.75-inch rockets can 
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THE SCORPION, developed by North- 


rop for the Air Force, fires rockets at 
bullet speed 


SKYRAY is weirdly shaped Navy jet by 
Douglas, designed for lightning take- 
offs from carriers 
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THE JET FIGHTERS: FASTER, 


knock down a giant B-36 bomber if it 
strikes a vital spot. 

The F-86D version of the Sabre, the 
F-94C and the F-89D are _all-rocket, 
high-altitude interceptors. They have no 
gun sights. An entire airplane is aimed 
ahead of the target so that when the 
interceptor gets within range of an 
enemy bomber, for instance, the rockets 
automatically are discharged with proper 
lead so as to “pattern” on the spot where 
the bomber will be. Range of the rockets 
is greater than most bombers’ guns. 

Altitude reached by newer fighters, 
such as the F-89D, can exceed 45,000 
feet. How much higher they can go 
remains a military secret. The latest jet 
bombers, now in production, can reach 
50,000 feet, plus. 

Speed of new fighters is up near the 
speed of sound, in the 650 to 750-miles- 
an-hour range. Actually, no airplane 
past the experimental stage today is ex- 
pected to exceed the speed of sound ex- 
cept in steep dives. But some hint of 
what is coming is shown by the record of 
the B-47 bomber. It averaged 607 miles 
per hour on a transcontinental flight, and 
since then has received engines that are 
45 per cent more powerful. 

The B-52 going into production, with 
more than double the B-47’s horsepower 






SABRE, by North American, is a high- 
altitude interceptor that outfights Rus- 
sian MIG-15s 


ae 


DEMON, by McDonnell, is another revo- 
lutionary Navy model. Exact altitude, 
speed are secret 


FANCIER, DEADLIER, AND 


but slightly less than double its weight, is 
considered faster than the B-47. It ap- 
pears evident that the next groups of 
fighters and bombers are going to ex- 
ceed the speed of sound in level flight. 

These higher speeds are being achieved 
despite tremendous loads of electronic 
gear, aimed at easing the pilot’s burden 
and insuring his survival. Few Russian 
planes are similarly equipped, and thus 
can be lighter and faster. Yet in Korea 
the U.S. policy is paying off, as shown 
by the F-86’s record against MIG-15s. 
During World War II the Russians made 
one U.S. fighter “hot” by removing about 
2,000 pounds of the plane’s standard 
equipment. 

Weight of U.S. planes, however, is 
the greatest problem faced by military 
and industry designers today, and _in- 
creasing concern is expressed about it. 
Some engineers think “we've reached the 
point of diminishing returns” in loading 
of planes with heavy gadgets. The Senate 
Preparedness Committee, in the same 
vein, declared that some planes have 
been so overloaded, “their effectiveness 
has been decreased.” 

On the average, for every pound of 
additional equipment, another 7.5 pounds 
of weight must, be added to the structure 
and engine of the airplane. A 10 per cent 


ALMOST AUTOMATIC 





STARFIRE was first all-rocket plane. The 
Lockheed jet can knock down a bomber 
with one hit 


-Northrop Aircraft, United Press, Lockheed. Douglas Aircratt, Dept. of Defense 


COUGAR was Grumman's winning de- 
sign for post war production; now does 
duty in Korea 
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‘BATTLESHIPS’ OF THE AIR 
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BRITISH CANBERRA WILL BE COPIED IN U. S. 
... across the Atlantic in 4 hours, 19 minutes 





B-52 STRATOFORTRESS IS THE NATION‘’S BIGGEST JET 
. . electronic gear is complex and amazing 


— 
— 


~Glenn L. Martin Co., Dept. of Defense, United Press 


B-47 STRATOJET IS FAST AS MANY FIGHTERS 
. . » before latest improvements, 607 miles per hour 


increase in equipment weight thus can 
make it necessary nearly to double the 
over-all weight of a plane. 

With Navy aircraft, the need to design 
light fighters for carriers has been a 
“blessing in disguise,” according to one 
engineer, as it forced weight discipline 
on designers and prevented overloading. 
The Air Force hasn’t had that discipline. 
One Air Force version of a Navy plane 
turned out to be 10 per cent heavier 
than the carrier model, even though it 
did not require the Navy plane’s heavy 
arresting gear. 

Automatic gear in U.S. planes is 
more and more complex and amazing. 

In the B-45 jet reconnaissance bomb- 
er, instrument indicators stuck because 
of the smooth flight of the plane. A 
gadget has to shake them loose, so the 
pilot can tell how things are functioning. 

Control surfaces of fast airplanes have 
so much pressure on them, from air 
flow, that they must be moved by pow- 
er. Yet pilots are trained to fly by “feel.” 
So an electronic system has been de- 
veloped to supply this “feel.” 

To prevent an interceptor fighter or 
missile from following a “shadow” rather 
than the true radar image of a target, an 
electronic system to wipe out the shad- 
ows had to be provided. 

Pressurization has to be installed in 
higher-altitude planes, to cope with 
such hazards as blood boiling at 60,000 
feet. 

Temperatures are another problem 
for designers. Doubling aircraft speeds 
increases the temperature four times. At 
high temperatures, the strength of alumi- 
num and other metals decreases. So new 
metals, such as titanium, must be used. 
Other substances are getting trials, too, 
such as laminated, plastic-impregnated 
fiber glass. Already, parts made of such 
glass are being built into the Northrop 
F-89-D. And the British have glass wings 
nearly ready for testing. 

The new air power this country 
will have in a few years is hinted at in 
these comments and details. Little is be- 
ing said of missiles, including pilotless 
fighters, but they exist and will play an 
important role when perfected. 

Missiles that can replace current fight- 
ers are probably eight to 10 years away. 
Intercontinental missiles are still further 
away. 

As for actual production of planes, 
there have been so many cutbacks in 
orders that the big modern Air Force 
originally ordered by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for July, 1954, will not be ready 
before mid-1955. 

That may be too late, as the Senate 
Committee sees it. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress is substantial, and the aircraft in- 
dustry can put on quite a speed-up, if 
given the orders and materials. 
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There’s a new kind of top on this Hud- 
son Hornet, and it will still be on the job 
after years of use. It’s the remarkable 
new top of 100% Du Pont ‘‘Orlon” acryl- 
ic fiber. It is more resistant to the weak- 
ening effects of the sun’s rays than any 
fabric top ever used before. In resisting 
sunlight, it overcomes the chief cause of 
convertible-top failure. 


This top holds its shape, won’t shrink 
or draw after exposure to the elements 
... keeps its lustrous good looks for a 
long, long time. It is easy to clean with a 
solution of mild soap or detergent. It will 
not balloon excessively at high speeds. 
And even after repeated raising and low- 
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most significant advance 
® ’ in convertibles since the push-button Lop 


of Du Pont ORLON* 
keep their good looks 
for years! 


ering, it retains its neat appearance. 

Because of these advantages—and 
especially because of the advantages of 
sun and weather resistance—the Hudson 
Motor Car Company is making tops of 
“Orlon” available on every convertible it 
manufactures. Hudson is the first auto- 
mobile manufacturer to bring to its cus- 
tomers the many long-lasting advantages 
of convertible tops of ‘““Orlon”’ that make 
their convertibles more salable in such a 
striking way. The “‘Orlon” topping is a 
product of the Landers Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Drivers who have tested tops made 
of ‘“‘Orlon’”’ report that the tops are 


*“ORLON” is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


Many fine manufacturers make fabrics of ‘‘Orlon’’—the acrylic fiber 
which is made and supplied to them by Du Pont. Look for its extra 
values in more and more products for home and industry. 


080% AawmsIver3saryv 


Now available on all Hudson convertibles 
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breaking all past performance records for 
durability. And experiments under the 
strong Florida sun have proved that the 
tops will take years of continual expo- 
sure without appreciable damage. 





HOW DU PONT ““ORLON” 
HELPS INDUSTRY 


Hudson is just one manufacturer 
that is benefiting from the unique 
combination of properties found in 
“Orlon.’’ The properties include un- 
precedented acid resistance, too, and 
good abrasion and stretch resist- 
ance. The fiber has high strength, 
wet or dry, and retains its press in 
clothing fabrics. Perhaps you can 
make a better product or improve a 
production process with ‘‘Orlon.” 
Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment, Room N-2504U, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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Running a 60-Day Business 


The Republican campaign—it's 
a job for half a million special- 
ists from Eisenhower to doorbell 
ringers. 

There’s a lot more to it than 
speeches. Here is a report to 
show how the campaign is set 
up and who does what to keep 
it moving. 

A similar analysis of the Dem- 
ocrats’ campaign organization 
will appear in an early issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. 


The biggest organizing and selling 
job Republicans have ever tackled is 
beginning to roll. In the short period 
of 60 days, upward of 500,000 workers 
are to be enlisted and put to work. 
These have the job of selling Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and his ticket to more 
voters than the party has ever reached 
before. 

It is a job of fast recruitment, of diplo- 
macy, of salesmanship—and of hard 
work. Bitter factions are to be brought 
into co-operation. Morale is to be built, 
a winning psychology developed in a 
party that has a record of 20 years ot 
failure in presidential campaigns. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of unpaid men and 
women are to be talked into giving mil- 
lions of hours of work. Huge sums of 
money are to be raised. 

A help-wanted ad that listed the quali- 
fications of the man to direct this over- 
all endeavor would be calculated to 
drive away any applicant. The man who 
got it is Arthur E. Summerfield, of Michi- 
gan, a quiet, pleasant-mannered man 
who, at 53, heads one of the largest 
automobile agencies in the country. 

Mr. Summerfield is Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and 
campaign manager for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. He binds the national organiza- 
tion of his party to the candidate, keys 
the work of party men in the States to 
the words and deeds of the candidates in 
the field. 

Summerfield entered politics only 12 
years ago, impelled by an urge to correct 
inept party organization. He was ap- 
palled in 1940 when he saw a rally for 
the late Wendell Willkie fall flat for lack 
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Republicans Set up Gigantic ‘Sales Force’ 


of organization. He pitched in and helped 
to build a machine that carried Michi- 
gan for Willkie, then turned to fund 
raising for the party. By 1944, he was 
National Committeeman for his State, 
and the party has kept him busy ever 
since, raising money, shaping strategy. 

In his present job, Mr. Summerfield 
draws heavily upon his business experi- 
ence. He decides quickly what is to be 
done and how, ponders long over the 
choice of men to do the work, studying 
personalities, aptitudes, capabilities. 

The Committee Chairman works 
closely with the presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates, maintaining con- 
tact with them in the field through 
couriers, by telephone and by. co-opera- 
tion with an Eisenhower advisory group 
that has offices close to Summerfield’s. 

Four top groups serve as primary 
aides and advisers for Summerfield, as 
illustrated by the chart on page 21. 

A Finance Committee, headed by 
Sinclair Weeks, of Massachusetts, is 
raising several million dollars to pay for 
trains and planes, radio and television 
time, printing and staff workers, to help 
candidates for the Senate and House 
and for other things. It costs $60,000 for 
half an hour’s time on 60 television and 
175 radio stations to give full coverage 
to a major speech. It costs from $20,000 
to $40,000 to print enough copies of a 
pamphlet for party workers. 

Regular officers of the Republican 
National Committee keep the normal 
routine of party headquarters going in 
Washington. These officer-aides to Sum- 
merfield are Mrs. Gladys H. Knowles, of 
Montana, secretary; R. Douglas Stuart, 
of Illinois, treasurer; Fred C. Scribner, 
Jr., of Maine, general counsel. They have 
full-time employes who know all about 
how to expand an organization quickly. 

The Executive Committee, an oper- 
ating and advisory group for the Re- 
publican National Committee, compares 
to a board of directors. Summerfield re- 
lies upon it for advice or endorsement of 
his decisions when needed. He is its 
chairman, actually has plenty of power 
to make his own decisions. 

A Strategy Board brings together, 
daily, the heads of the operating agen- 
cies of the campaign. Wayne J. Hood, 
Wesley Roberts and Robert Humphreys 
are key figures on this Board. Hood di- 
rects the work of all regular party agen- 
cies. Roberts is busy with new agencies. 
Humphreys directs public relations. 


. 


Congressional efforts are brought 
into the picture through membership on 
this strategy group of Senator Everett 
Dirksen, of Illinois, and Representative 
Leonard Hall, of New York, chairmen 
of the congressional campaign groups. 

The Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
headed by Dirksen, works for the elec. 
tion of Republican Senators. The Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, headed 
by Hall, campaigns for the election of 
Republican Representatives. Each has 
a staff of its own. Each draws money 
from the National Finance Committee. 

Operating agencies get their orders 
from the Strategy Board, or from in- 
dividual members of that Board. These 
agencies appeal to farmers, workers, 
women, young voters, veterans, racial 
groups. They do research for speeches, 
turn out publicity material, work out 
television and radio arrangements. 

Republican National Committee, 
created by the National Convention 
to act in its stead, is the real source 
of authority for all this work. In a 
campaign, the Committee stands back 
and lets the experts at organization take 
over. It is too bulky to act quickly, hav- 
ing three members from each State and 
two from each of the Territories. 

Members of the National Committee 
are the connecting link between Sum- 
tnerfield and the States. They pass along 
sect material to the States, keep 

ummerfield informed about State trends 
and State needs. 


'+- State committees serve, on a State 


level, in the same way as does the Na- 
tional Committee on its larger scale. 
Their members come from counties and 
cities, know local sentiment and _ local 
needs. 

County and precinct committees 
are made up of members who know 
voters by their first names. They are 
the people who turn up the votes in 
the 144,000 voting precincts across the 
nation. 

These are the people who get out the 
crowds to see the candidates, round up 
volunteers to handle campaign literature, 
ring doorbells, see that voters are regis- 
tered, show them how to vote, get them 
to polls on Election Day. 

It is this army of more than 500,000 
workers ‘at the bottom of the organiza- 
tion chart who will determine the suc- 
cess of Mr. Summerfield’s efforts. They 
have the real job of selling the Eisen- 
hower candidacy to the voters. 
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Finance Committee 


Sintlair Weeks, of Massackusetts, 
chairman. This Committee has the 
job of raising several million 
dollars to pay for the campaigns 


of Eisenhower and Nixon and to. 


help bear the cost of senatorial 
and congressional campaigns. 


















Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee 


Senator Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, 
is chairman. It has a field force, is 
charged with helping to elect Re- 
publican Senators. 











: : alan. 
Arthur E. Summerfield, 
of Michigan, Chairman of 
the Republican National 
Committee, campaign 
faa = manager for Eisenhower. 
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Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee 


Summerfield is ex officio chairman. 
The 16 members are picked from the 
National Committee. The Executive 
Committee is created by the Republi- 
can National Convention to act for the 
full membership of the National Com- 
mittee between sessions of that group. 
It is a sort of board of directors. 








Strategy Board 


Members: Wayne J. Hood, executive 
director; Wesley Roberts, director of 
organization; Robert Humphreys, di- 
rector of publicity; Senator Dirksen; 
Representative Leonard Hall, of New 
York. Meets daily with Summerfield 
to check strategy. It binds together 
and directs the campaign. 












The Republican Chain of Command 











Top officials of the Republi- 
can National Committee 


Mrs. Gladys H. Knowles, of Mon- 
tana, secretary; R. Douglas Stuart, 
of Illinois, treasurer; Fred C. Scrib- 


ner, Jr., of Maine, general counsel. 
They direct the normal routine of 
Committee headquarters. 




















Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee 


Representotive Hall is chairman. 
Has a field force, speakers’ bureau, 
public-relations staff. It helps to 
elect Republican Representatives. 











Labor division; farm division; Young Republicans; women’s division; veterans’ di- 
vision; racial groups; field force; television, radio, newspaper and research staffs. 














The Republican National Committee 


Has a man and woman member from each State and territorial possession, plus an ex officio membership for each 


State chairman. It is the ruling organizatior® of the party between conventions, can shupe policies and make decisions. 
During a campaign, it acts largely as a working link between State committees and the national headquarters. 














The 48 Republican State committees 


These are the working agencies of the party on the State level. They form a connecting link be- 


tween the National Committee and separate county and city committees in each locality. They help 
to take the campaign down to the precinct level, put many thousands of workers into the field. 
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STEVENSON’S LABOR POLICY 
—APPRAISALS ON BOTH SIDES 





J 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Are union leaders satisfied 
with Adlai Stevenson's labor policy, as outlined 
in his Labor Day speech at Detroit? (Text of 
speech appears on page 84.) 

What is the reaction of those who represent in- 
dustry in labor relations matters? 

To get answers to these questions, U.S. News & 
World Report invited comment from prominent 
men on both sides of the labor-management bar- 
gaining table. 





Replies were received from the following: 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO; David Dubinsky and Daniel Tobin, vice 
presidents of the AFL; Joseph A. Beirne, vice 
president of the CIO; J. P. Shields, Grand Chief 
Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and Robert N. Denham, former General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board who 
now is a practicing attorney representing em- 
ployer clients. 








Joseph A. Beirne 


President, ClO Communications Workers 


@ Governor Stevenson’s fundamental integrity and 
courage were implicit in every word of his Detroit 
Labor Day speech, as has been true in everything he 
has said and done since the campaign opened. We 
think these characteristics alone will assure his elec- 
tion. 

He tackled a knotty subject—industrial relations. 
He pulled no punches, made his position crystal clear, 
made concrete proposals for improvement. 

In recognizing the three sets of common interests— 
minimum standards of human decency, the interrela- 
tion of all social groups and the importance of col- 
lective bargaining as the keystone of industrial democ- 
racy, he has covered almost the entire field of human 
relations. 

It is in this latter field—collective bargaining—that 
the Governor was most specific in his comments. That 
is all to the good. 

In being specific about the faults in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and in methods to correct the situation, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson has done the nation a great service 
indeed. Getting rid of the law and starting fresh with 
a new statute, as he proposes, is the only practical so- 
lution. Organized labor long has advocated this course. 

One obnoxious provision of the Taft-Hartley law— 
recognized as such by the Governor—is the one which 
allows an employer to fire a worker for refusing to 
cross a picket line. In the telephone industry, where 
CWA operates, this has proved particularly harassing. 

Members face the danger of discharge whenever 
they refuse to cross a picket line, either one set up by 
another group within CWA or one set up at a store or 
factory where the employe is sent to install or service 
a telephone. 


a 


The Governor is to be congratulated for his firm 
stand on getting rid of the injunction feature of the 
law. Enjoining a union during a dispute just puts on a 
temporary stopper, the pressure mounts and the situ- 
ation is worse later on. 

He is also to be congratulated for his assertion that 
the law’s basic principle is that workers—as workers 
—are more likely to do wrong than right, and that a 
club must be held over their heads to keep them in line. 
He didn’t say it in those words but that’s what he 
meant. 

We'll even accept the Governor’s criticism of some 
unions and his assertion that unions and their mem- 
bers must measure up to their responsibilities—to 
themselves and to the public. We would be the last 
ones in the world to maintain that organized labor is 
completely without fault. 

The Governor’s honesty in this respect will lose him 
no friends in organized labor. Labor shouldn’t be over- 
sensitive about having its toes stepped on and its faults 
pointed out. If it has faults, they should be brought 
out into the open—and it is better done by a man like 
the Governor, one who is obviously a friend of work- 
ing men and women everywhere. 

It is the worker’s interests which count. We think 
they are in safe hands with the Governor. 


Daniel J. Tobin 


President, AFL Teamsters 


@® My comments on the Labor Day speech of Steven- 
son’s are that in my judgment it was a masterpiece of 
courage and very carefully worded. I agree with him 
100 per cent when he says no mob or gang or section of 
the people shall influence him to do that which he does 
not believe in and that which he believes would be 
wrong for the country. I heartily approve the state- 
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Opinions of Union Leaders and Former Counsel 


of National Labor Relations Board 


ment on the Taft-Hartley law. It is my opinion that if 
Eisenhower is defeated it will be because he espouses 
the Republican platform which endorses the Taft- 
Hartley law. 


James B. Carey 
President, ClO Electrical Workers 


@ We of the CIO Electrical Workers find ourselves 
wholeheartedly in agreement with the premises and 
conclusions of Governor Stevenson’s Labor Day ad- 
dress. We approve the emphasis on industrial democ- 
racy, private collective bargaining, and the need for a 
completely new federal labor law. Stevenson’s denun- 
ciation of the Taft-Hartley Act and particularly use 
of the disruptive injunction process in labor disputes 
represented sound reasoning. 

The Governor’s doubt about Taft-Hartley being 
a “slave-labor” law may be modified when his 
study of the statute reveals that its potentialities 
have by no means been fully exploited by union- 
hating employers. Similarly we believe he will con- 
clude after further study that all jurisdictional dis- 
putes do not originate with labor organizations but 
can be and have been provoked by labor-baiting 
management. 

Stevenson clearly recognized that Taft-Hartley has 
created a heinous disbalance in collective bargaining 
that not only encumbers effective negotiations but also 
could be used to undermine labor’s economic strength. 
We believe that Stevenson will not seriously entertain 
any of the currently proposed bans on multiple-unit 
or industry-wide bargaining in any new law. Our inter- 
national union suggests that there exists another major 
problem involving labor laws and labor’s relations 
with the Government. As President, Governor Steven- 
son might wish to give careful consideration to the 
composition of the so-called labor committees in Con- 
gress. The House Labor Committee headed by union- 
hating Graham Barden, [Dem., of North Carolina] 
for example, has established a virtually perfect record 
for the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition in blocking all 
prolabor legislation while encouraging other measures 
which injure not only unions but all working men and 
women. 

A flexible and responsive Congress cannot allow 
seniority to become so much of a fetish that individual 
capabilities and viewpoints are ignored in selecting 
committee personnel. Obviously this question of com- 
mittee composition is no narrow union concern. As 
President, Stevenson can find, as has Truman, that 
Administration bills dealing with education and other 


matters can be bottled up or killed by Barden and 
his Dixiecrat allies. 

Over all, we greatly liked the tone and comprehen- 
sion evidenced in the Governor’s Labor Day address. 
We feel sure that Stevenson’s understanding of demo- 
cratic trade unionism as a foundation stone in any free 
society and as a potent instrument in the world-wide 
fight against totalitarianism would deter him from any 
act which would weaken the world’s largest free labor 
movement. Governor Stevenson’s Labor Day address 
emphasizes anew that he and all democratic labor 
share a basic ideal—the continued extension of both 
political and economic democracy. 


Robert N. Denham 


Former General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board 


@ To one who knows the Taft-Hartley Act and wants 
national industrial peace, Mr. Stevenson’s proposals to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and write new legislation 
contribute nothing except encouragement of the Sac- 
red Cow attitude of union leaders that made the Taft- 
Hartley Act necessary. They are a succession of con- 
tradictory and meaningless words, meant for political 
consumption only. 

These proposals merely repeat organized labor’s 
“minimum demands.” They offer nothing but glitter- 
ing generalities, even to the CIO group to whom, in 
the main, they were addressed, and whose demands 
they were designed to meet. They would renew en- 
couragement of the process of recruiting members 
through “goon squads” and their intimidation prac- 
tices. They woulu renew the Administration’s support 
of secondary boycotts, picket-line violence and the 
other types of conduct the 80th Congress sought to 
stop, except those actions described as “extremes 
which fair-minded judgment identifies as unreason- 
able.” Unfortunately, no yardstick is provided to de- 
termine what is “fair-minded judgment.” Labor-un- 
ion leaders, with a large measure of support from the 
agency that administers the law, normally defend 
anything as justifiable, if it aids in the accomplish- 
ment of the union’s objective. 

These proposals ignore our national work force of 
62 million people, of whom less than 16 million are 
union members. They are addressed to the advance- 
ment of the unions. They ignore the protection the 
law accords each of these '62 million people against 
the abuses of union officers and union rule and their 
right to determine for themselves whether they will 
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join or refrain from joining a union. These proposals 
would withdraw all such rights and protection and try 
to force 46 million into industrial serfdom. They 
would restore the “closed shop” as the first medium 
for withdrawing this protection and freedom of choice. 
They would condone the picket-line violence and 
abuses that have received the nod from NLRB in its 
Wagner Act decisions. All they would do would be to 
aggravate the conditions Congress was seeking to 
correct. 

Mr. Stevenson either doesn’t know the Taft-Hartley 
Act or has failed to check his references. He refers to 
labor injunctions as “that tyrannical power to have 
men and women ordered back to work in smothered 
silence.”’ With the exception of the national-emergency 
injunction which he brushes off, those that are pro- 
vided for in the Taft-Hartley Act are designed to do 
nothing except halt the commission of unfair labor 
practices at the threshold of the Board’s proceedings, 
whether they be by employers or unions. If there 
have been no unfair labor practices, nobody is hurt. 
If there have been, it is the statutory duty of NLRB 
to stop them. 

He apparently is content to support the retention of 
injunctions against employers, but so far as ordering 
men and women back to work, there is no form of in- 
junction obtainable under those sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that has such an effect. They only serve 
to arrest the continuation of the economic misdeeds 
that are defined in the law as unfair labor practices. 
The most common of these is the secondary boycott 
which either hurts only a neutral and disinterested 
third party, or forces him to become an ally of the 
unions in the enforcement of their demands against 
some other employer. The sympathetic strike falls in 
the same class. Mr. Stevenson, as a reasonable and 
fair-minded person, would O.K. both of these. 

The proposals offer no formula for settling national- 
emergency disputes beyond the establishment of the 
right of seizure by the President and the “inherent 
power” of the President to give the unions what they 
demand and what the employers have been unable or 
unwilling to agree to. Experience shows the Admin- 
istration idea of settling a labor dispute is always to 
give the union what it wants. 

In his proposals he could do no less than deplore 
strikes that jeopardize the nation’s welfare and se- 
curity. He could do no less than say that such action 
will not be tolerated, but he makes no offer to penalize 
leaders of orgenized labor who call such strikes and 
abuse their powers in the manner that the Steelwork- 
ers’ leaders paralyzed the nation a few weeks ago, and 
in the manner that John L. Lewis periodically brings 
the production of necessary coal to a halt. 

These proposals boil down to nothing more than a 
return to the Wagner Act; no prohibitions, so far as 
the unions are concerned, except jurisdictional strikes 
and strikes in aid of raids on plants where certified 
unions are established, together with the implementa- 
tion of the “implied powers” recently denied to the 
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President by the Supreme Court, in national emer- 
gencies. Those are the things the CIO, in particular, 
has been demanding. These proposals, if carried out, 
would meet those demands. It is unfortunate to see 
such a surrender of so large a segment of the nation’s 
economy to so small a group, simply as political bait 
for a pledge of votes which, it has been demonstrated, 
the labor leaders cannot deliver. 


David Dubinsky 
President, AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers 


@ Governor Stevenson, in his Labor Day address in 
Detroit dealing with the Taft-Hartley Act, continued 
with his straightforward discussion of basic issues con- 
fronting America today. He recognized that, in our 
society, the economic rights of the individual worker 
can be protected and advanced only through his union, 
This is contrary to the basic philosophy of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which stresses the right of the individual 
worker in spite of the fact that the framers of that law 
well knew that the individual worker without his union 
is powerless to defend or improve labor standards. 
Labor therefore is in full accord with Governor Steven- 
son’s view, which calls for a law to embody the prin- 
ciple that unions are “the responsible representatives 
of their members’ interest.” 

I am also glad that Governor Stevenson opposes 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes as the chief 
means of maintaining production. The injunction club 
cannot and must not be the solution for industrial dis- 
putes. The employers in the garment industry have 
learned many years ago that “injunctions produce no 
garments.” This lesson has enabled the industry to 
establish successful collective bargaining based upon 
the human approach and not on the threat of the in- 
junction club. As a result, the garment industry has 
enjoyed industrial peace for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Other industries, by relying on the human in- 
stead of the legalistic approach, can also find paths 
to industrial peace. 

The Taft-Hartley law contains many provisions to 
defeat and delay justice to labor, and “justice delayed 
is justice denied.” While Governor Stevenson may not 
have dealt with all the objectionable features of the 
Taft-Hartley law, such as abusive use of the secondary 
boycott, he did point out one of its most repugnant 
features, by which members of a union may be com- 
pelled to act as strikebreakers. The removal of this 
insult from the law may be the first step toward end- 
ing the antilabor use of the secondary boycott. 

While the Taft-Hartley law may not be a slave- 
labor law, it certainly contains many concealed devices 
aimed at undermining, weakening and possibly de- 
stroying organized labor. Representative Hartley, one 
of the authors of the law, commented that there was 
more in this law “than meets the eye.” The mere fact 
that these hidden weapons haven’t as yet been used in 
full force may be due to the more or less favorable 
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Thirty-four Allis-Chalmers Pumping Units Increase 
Water Supply of One of Florida’s Fast-Growing Cities 


ACKSONVILLE, Florida’s fast-growing 
J industrial and transportation ‘capital, 
is now completing a $7,000,000 water 
expansion program. 

The two Allis-Chalmers pump-motor 
teams shown above increase the city’s 
water pumping capacity by over 2,500,000 
gallons per day. Thirty-two other units, 
individually housed over artesian wells in 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


various parts of the city, are of sufficient 
capacity to handle foreseeable require- 
ments for the next decade. 

Thirty-three years ago, Jacksonville 
installed an Allis-Chalmers pumping 
unit, which is still in regular service. 
This performance record was a factor 
that again led to the selection of Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND. — MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 














labor market and the Fair Deal climate, but there is 
no guarantee that these concealed antilabor weapons 
will not be used under changed conditions. 

Labor will heartily approve the position taken by 
Governor Stevenson that the Taft-Hartley Act must 
be repealed and that simultaneously a new law fair 
to all should be enacted. 


J. P. Shields 


Grand Chief Engineer, Locomotive Engineers 


@ In response to your request concerning Governor 
Stevenson’s Labor Day address, may I say that no 
views expressed here imply, in any way, endorsement 
or rejection of either presidential candidate by myself 
or by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

First, the Governor obviously has subjected cur- 
rent labor difficulties and trends to the very finest 
long-range judgment. Close scrutiny of fundamental 
principles underlying the present scene is apparent in 
every sentence he utters. The fact that the Governor 
buys no interest group’s program in full is rather to 
his credit than otherwise. 

The Governor speaks of writing a law providing 
for “investigating and reporting to the public on is- 
sues involved in disputes.” To my mind there is only 
one avenue to the “trust” and “confidence” which 
Stevenson correctly interprets as guaranteeing indus- 
trial harmony. That avenue is one of fair and equal 
treatment of issues before the public. Management 
has earmarked huge advertising budgets to tell its 
story. Fortunately, much of it has boomeranged. La- 
bor, on the other hand, never has possessed funds to 
compete on a dollar-for-dollar basis. In any case, a 
cessation of public apathy to strike issues long before 
they get to the walkout stage would be a great service 
if sponsored in responsible Government circles. 

Important to rail workers, I think, is the Gover- 
nor’s profoundly accurate interpretation of the so- 
called Taft-Hartley Act. To us it appeared pitifully 
inaccurate to call Taft-Hartley injunctions “slave 
labor” while in the same breath the enjoining of rail 
and steel properties was defended as though involun- 
tary servitude were not involved at all. 

Many persons will point out that I speak on this 
point as an outsider since the rail industry operates 
under a much older set of regulations than Taft-Hart- 
ley. But it has been claimed by supporters of the meas- 
ure that many of its features were drawn from the 
Railway Labor Act. 

In either case, as a free citizen, I find Mr. Steven- 
son’s summary of the law as: (1) not entirely wrong, 
(2) not slave labor, and (3) politically biased and 
inspired, as correct an estimate as any I have heard. 

The next fundamental principle dealt with by 
Stevenson which I think merits support concerns 
something I have fought against for 15 years. He is 
only saying the obvious in declaring that the nation- 
wide strike cannot be tolerated in time of national 
emergency. I have tried to offer a so-called “limited 


strike” technique which can be staged to protect 
the national interest in crisis while safeguarding 
worker rights. 

It is extremely important to remember, how- 
ever, that Government cannot cry “Wolf! Wolf!” 
and expect organized labor’s confidence and respect. 
Pseudo crises have been raised in the past to take 
away employe economic strength while allowing 
management its full peacetime prerogatives. The 
sword of emergency must be two-edged and cut 
evenly on both sides. 

Likewise I would agree with the Governor concern- 
ing jurisdictional disputes and boycotts. If unions 
are to be recognized representatives of member inter- 
ests, they should be expected to arrive at their official 
capacity without troubling the public or management. 
Legal, democratic ballots can safeguard this. 

Finally, under this point, I would reserve judgment 
to determine by further observation the balance the 
Governor will maintain between two important 
phrases of his address. He said first that the “‘nation 
is willing to be seriously inconvenienced in bargain- 
ing stalemates.” Then three sentences later he added, 
“the right to bargain collectively does not include 
the right to stop the national economy. We cannot 
tolerate shutdowns which threaten national safety 
and the free world.” 

I understand only ominous silence on the part of 
the audience greeted this statement of the Governor. 
The silence, I think, did not connote disapproval 
necessarily, only a lack of the “confidence” Steven- 
son himself talks about. Patriotic workers are not 
willing to see national safety endangered. Too many 
of their sons are fighting for that. But they must be 
able to look with complete trust upon the man who 
speaks of “national safety.” The words too frequently 
have been freighted with imposition and injustice. 
There is no doubt that the man who speaks of national 
defense from the White House has the power to 
shackle and restrain. If it should be necessary for him 
to use this power, will he go about it with compassion 
and an eye to equal treatment? 

The question finally comes down not to “seizure or 
no seizure,” “injunction or no injunction,” but to the 
integrity of the man who would lead the next Admin- 
istration. Will an emergency freeze be implanted firm- 
ly on the whole situation, or will one side go scot free 
and the other be enchained? 

In watching che Governor and General duel between 
now and November, American workers will not be con- 
cerned about which one is likely to invoke seizure so 
much as, given seizure, which one is most likely to 
let it cut both ways. 

Future industrial peace and labor-relations progress 
will be fostered under a President who can create a 
climate of trust. I think, in conclusion, that Steven- 
son’s Labor Day approach covers first principles 
adequately. It remains to be seen where an “atmos- 
phere of confidence” lies most securely between the 
Governor and his opponent. 
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Why it pays to be light headed 


Tuts safety hat pays off in comfort be- 
cause aluminum is light. And it pays off in 
protection because aluminum is strong. 

Lightness combined with strength is but 
one reason why, in hundreds of products, 
aluminum is your best buy. For no other 
metal possesses its unique combination of 
advantages, among which are corrosion re- 
sistance, lasting beauty, heat conductivity, 
light reflectivity, economy. 

So always remember to look for and ask 
for aluminum products. You’ll find them 
more and more plentiful because of the 


aluminum industry’s vast expansion. Kai- 
ser Aluminum alone has expanded facili- 
ties which will increase its production of 
primary aluminum 137%, by far the larg- 
est percentage gain in the industry. 


Manufacturers are invited to cali on 
Kaiser Aluminum engineers to learn how 
this most versatile of metals can improve 
products and reduce costs. 

65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. Kai- 
ser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 
Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Lightweight aluminum with its 
strength makes possible military 
flame throwers that are easy to 
transport, easy to handle... yet 
that are tough enough to with- 
stand rugged field service. 





Lightweight aluminum with its 
corrosion resistance makes it a 
“natural” for irrigation pipe. 
Easy to move in large sections. 
Lasts for years. Farmers—put 
these advantages to work for you! 


Lightweight aluminum with its 
formability benefits both opera- 
tor and builder of tank trucks. To 
the operator, less weight means 
more payload. To the builder, pro- 
duction steps are cut, construc- 
tion speeded. ‘Ask for aluminum! 





pate 
Lightweight aluminum with its 
electrical conductivity saves 
money on service drop cables. 
Kaiser Aluminum Triplex Cable, 
with 3 wires in one assembly, 
costs less than copper, faster to 
install, looks better. Specify it! 





Lightweight aluminum with its 
durable and beautiful natural 
finish assures easy-to-move out- 
door furniture that won’t rust. 
Insist on aluminum! 
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FREE JAPAN: A U.S. HEADACHE 


Too Many People, Too Little Food, Too Few Jobs 


U. S., at war in Korea and up- 
set by China, finds itself with 
another trouble zone in the Pa- 
cific—Japan. 

The old enemy is weak, poor 
and overcrowded. Population is 
growing so fast recovery can’t 
catch up. 

It's been an excuse for war in 
the past. This time it probably 
means years of U. S. aid to keep 
free Japan afloat. 


TOKYO 


An old troublemaker—too many 
people—is back plaguing Japan again 
in its first year of regained freedom. 
Overpopulation, the country’s excuse 
for starting past wars, is worse than 
ever now. 

It means one more headache and ex- 
pense for the U.S. American officials try- 
ing to convert Japan into a strong and 
friendly bulwark against the Commu- 
nists in Asia, are worried by the situation 
behind the following figures: 


In 1936 there were 68 million Japa- 
nese. By the end of World War II the 
population had reached 72 million. Now 
there are 85 million people crowded into 
present-day Japan—four islands with a 
total area no larger than California. At 
the present rate, the population will 
reach 92 million by 1960. 

Without massive help from the U.S., 
how can Japan feed, clothe and shelter 
this mushrooming population? How can 
it find jobs for the 700,000 men and 
women who are reaching working age 
each year? Nobody has been able to 
come up with an answer. 

Worse all the time. As it is, the 
Japanese now have less food and cloth- 
ing and poorer housing than _ before 
World War II. Although farm and indus- 
trial production are above prewar levels, 
the standard of living is lower. And, so 
far as anybody can see, the situation is 
going to grow worse steadily. 

Each year there will be a million more 
mouths to feed and thousands more peo- 
ple looking for jobs. Simply to stay 
even, the Japanese must boost produc- 
tivity at least 2 per cent every year. That 
means new markets and more exports— 
or new and large-scale aid from the 
United States. 


Officials working with the problem 
regard it as the most dangerous element 
in a country that is relied on by the U.S. 
as a friendly outpost of Western defenses 
in Asia. Overpopulation was the pretext 
for Japan’s seizure of Manchuria and for 
attempts to conquer vast chunks of Asia 
in the 1930s and 1940s. Now Japan— 
stripped of its outlying possessions after 
World War II—is a much smaller country 
with millions more people. 

Against this background is the recent 
remark of a Japanese industrialist in 
Osaka: “We will not starve quietly.” 

A startling increase in Japan's popu- 
lation occurred immediately after V-J 
Day. On the day the war ended about 
72 million people lived on the four home 
islands. In the next five years something 
like 6 million Japanese soldiers and ci- 
vilians were brought home while a mil- 
lion Koreans, Chinese and other foreign- 
ers left the country. The result was to 
add 5 million to the population. 

At the same time, the birth rate shot 
up from a record low of 25 per thousand 
in the war years to a record high of 34 
per thousand in 1947. After that, the 
rate leveled off at around 26 per thou- 
sand. But an intensive health program 

(Continued on page 30) 
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by U.S. occupation authorities resulted 
in reducing the death rate from 17 per 
thousand to 10. As a result, there have 
been 8 million more births than deaths 
since the end of the war. 

A rapidly expanding labor force is a 
by-product of Japan’s population boom. 
Since 1948 the labor force has increased 
by about 2 million. The country already 
has an oversupply of workers both on 
the farms and in the cities. 

Too many farmers. The fact that 
there are more workers than useful jobs 
shows up at every turn. Farm experts, 
for example, figure that Japan needs 13 
million farm workers. Actually, as many 
as 20 million were employed on farms 
at one time during the occupation. Even 
when Korean war opened more industrial 
jobs, there were 18 million agricultural 
workers—5 million more than needed. 

Too many city workers. It’s the same 
in the cities. Unemployment, on the 
basis of the number registered with Gov- 
ernment employment agencies, is set 
officially at less than 500,000. But that 
is misleading. Upward of 5 million are 
employed in small, family businesses 
that actually need only a fraction of 
that number. All this means that the 
family, rather than the Government, is 
providing most of Japan’s unemployment 
relief. 

More industry, much more than at 
present, is regarded by experts as the 
only sure cure for the problems that go 
with too many people. But the outlook 
for vast industrial expansion is not en- 
couraging. Economic development, as a 
matter of fact, has been unable to hold 
its own in the race with a growing pop- 
ulation. Industrial production is 40 per 
cent above prewar now, but the standard 
of living is 15 per cent below what it was 
then because of so many more people. 

The pinch is being felt most acutely 
by city dwellers. The farm population is 
enjoying a standard of living as high and 
perhaps a little higher than before World 
War II. But, for those in cities, living 
conditions are officially calculated at 25 
to 30 per cent poorer than prewar. 

To make matters worse, a boom 
that hit Japan with the outbreak of the 
Korean war is beginning to wear out 
now. In the first vear of the war, produc- 
tion jumped 40 per cent. But since the 
start of 1952 output has leveled off and 
in some lines there have been substan- 
tial declines. Japanese industrialists are 
caught in a squeeze between a declining 
demand for their products abroad, and a 
decline in orders from the U.S. armed 
forces. 

Trade estimates are being scaled down 
drastically. The original estimate for 1952 
sales abroad was set at 1.7 billions. Now 
it is down to 1.1 billions. The reason is 
that Japanese producers face a buyers’ 


——————, 


market and most of Japan’s heavy goods 
are priced considerably world 
market prices. 

On top of this, U.S. spending for ma. 
terials and services in connection with 
the Korean war, which averaged 30 pj). 
lion dollars a month last year, dropped 
to a low of 6 million in May. \Ithough 
U.S. orders have increased somewhat 
since, they are not expected to exceed 
150 million this year unless all-out fight. 
ing breaks out in Korea. 

Such drops in trade can seriously dis. 
lodge Japan’s economy. To feed its grow. 
ing population and keep industries op. 
erating, the country must import 20 per 
cent of the food supply, all of the raw 
cotton for the textile industry, and most 
of the iron ore, coking coal and othe 
raw materials for the steel industry. The 
only way to get money to pay for these 
things is through large-scale trade. 


above 





—Black Star 
A CRYING PROBLEM 
Japan's birth rate is high 


But economists see little prospect of 
boosting exports appreciably in the next 
few years. Industrial production, they 
believe, is not likely to increase much 
beyond the present level, even if the 
arms industry is restarted. They see 
steadily increasing unemployment and a 
steadily dropping living standard for 
Japan. 

Emigration, as the answer to the 
population problem, is dismissed by the 
experts who come up against the solid 
fact that a lot of countries don’t want 
Japanese as settlers. The underpopulated 
areas where settlement would be most 
practical for large numbers of Japanese 
are the places where Japanese are least 
welcome. Australia and New Zealand, 
for example, have strict barriers against 
immigrants from Japan. Brazil is willing 
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to take 25,000 over the next five years, 
but that attitude is not typical. 

Getting the money to migrate is an 
even greater obstacle for most Japanese 
than finding a place to go. Just to move 
a single family to another country and 
settle it there would cost anywhere from 
$5,000 to $10,000, on the basis of official 
calculation. That’s a fortune far beyond 
the reach of most Japanese. 

Even if the money and new homes 
were available, it is doubtful if many 
families would move out. In the past they 
have not taken to migration with the en- 
thusiasm of Europeans. Fewer than a 
million Japanese settled in Manchuria 
when Japan controlled that vast and rich 
area. As a matter of fact, even now the 
northernmost island of Japan—Hokkaido 
-is so sparsely settled that it could ab- 
sorb several million. But the people dis- 
like the climate there and would rather 


—Black Star 
A GROWING PROBLEM 
Japan’‘s old folks live longer 


struggle for a living in the crowded but 
warmer islands to the south. 

Anyway, resettlement is no solution. 
Merely to stabilize the population at its 
present level of 85 million would necessi- 
tate the emigration of around 3,000 per- 
sons every day. 

Japan’s population dilemma is to 
influence almost everything the country 
does in the future. It is a big factor in 
the pressure for trade with Communist 
China. Officials say it is just as big a 
factor in Japan’s relations with the 
United States. 

The Japanese are counting heavily on 
U.S. aid, even after the war orders pro- 
duced by Korea drop away. They are 
certain to ask more help from America 
as the pinch of too many people and too 
little food grows tighter. 
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“Bet it’s the first time he’s been held up!” 


@ Impaled ... wailed... jailed— 
that’s the complete story of this bur- 
glar’s battle with Cyclone Fence. 
Besides protecting property against 
intruders, Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
pleases plant executives in other ways. 
It forces employees and visitors to use 
designated entrances and exits—and 
to use them exclusively. It is neat and 


trim in appearance. It stays taut, re- 
sists rust and requires little or no 
maintenance. 

Our free book describes Cyclone’s 
many special features of design, con- 
struction and installation. It also 
shows the different types of fence for 
different kinds of protection. Send the 
coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 


ON FENCE 








.-——--- CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT TO———————-~ 


and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
I, few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find this book worth your 
1, while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-92 | 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence.” | 
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STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA‘’S WEALTH 


Raw-Materials Race Brings Boom and Trouble 


Long-neglected Africa sudden- 
ly is drawing world attention. 
Everybody from U. S. to Russia is 
bidding for her riches. 

The continent is a storehouse 
of vital resources. The rush to get 
at them has touched off a busi- 
ness boom—and trouble. 

Unrest among natives, politi- 
cal turmoil are only part of the 
story behind Africa's key role in 
the atomic age. 


Africa, south of the Sahara, is 
caught up in a dazzling economic 
boom. 

Skyscrapers are rising in new cities 
witnin earshot of the tom-toms of jungie 
savages. Modern railways and ports are 
being built in a hurry. There is a rush to 
invest billions of dollars in the develop- 
ment of Africa, a rush in which the 
United States is playing a major role. 

The heart of a continent, virtually un- 
known a century ago, is waking in the 
avomic age. Cause ot the wakening is 
that Africa is turning out to be a major 
storehouse of strategic materials vital to 
atomic power, jet propulsion, the newest 
developments of science. 

More than 90 per cent of the world’s 
known deposits of uranium, source of 
atomic energy, lie deep in the interior 
of Africa. The continent holds most of 
the world’s reserves of industrial dia- 
monds, cobalt, columbium and chromite. 
It has vast stores of copper, manganese, 
tin, iron ore and many other strategic 
materials. 

Rising with the boom is the problem 
of Africa’s native peoples. Left far be- 
hind in the advance of civilization, 
150 million Negro natives of Africa 
south of the Sahara are waking to their 
opportunities. Russia, seeing a new 
chance to make trouble wants to move 
into Africa. Explosions are likely. 

At stake is an area larger than North 
America, rich, but full of problems. 

In Africa south of the Sahara, white 
men have built modern empires in which 
they prosper. For whites, the standards 
of living in some areas are higher than 
those of any country outside the United 
States. 

For most native Negroes, however, 
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the boom in Africa is a white man’s 
monopoly. Millions of Africans know 
neither the wheel nor the lever and have 
no domestic animals. Some are still head- 
hunting cannibals. 

Negro Africa today is a strange mix- 
ture. Millions of natives have self- 
government and are to get full inde- 
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pendence. Millions more still live in 
abysmal poverty with no political rights 
at all under the law of “white supremacy.” 

Defense of this great storehouse of 
strategic materials is a major problem 
for the West. Military leaders of eight 
countries with big stakes in Negro 
Africa met recently in British Kenya. 
There they agreed on the danger that 
native rebellions, or native refusal to 
fight, could open the riches of Africa to 
Soviet Russia in a world war. 

U.S., thus, with its major allies, is 
looking into the crazy-quilt pattern of 
politics in Africa, watching the changes 
the boom is bringing. 

The Belgian Congo is following a 
middle way between extremes of free- 


dom and repression of Negro natives, It 
is a paternalistic bright spot in Africa, 

There are no political rights for the 
10 million Congolese, some 99 per cent 
of the population. But living standards 
for the natives are far above the African 
average. Directly and _ indirectly, the 
Congolese are sharing the profits of 





@ 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
the boom in the Congo. There is little 
racial tension, much native progress. 

Uranium sparks the boom. At Shinko- 
lobwe, on the headwaters of the Congo 
River, is the major source of the raw me 
terial for atomic energy—the world’s larg: 
est known deposits of rich uranium ore. 
They are worked by modern mining ms 
chinery from the U.S. Workers, native 
and European, live in modern houses. 

Production figures at Shinkolobwe ait 
secret. Most of the output goes to the 
U.S. for dollars. But the Congo’s wealth 
only starts with uranium. Three quarters 
of the world’s cobalt, used in making jet 
propulsion engines, comes from_ the 
Congo and goes mainly to the U.S. 
In the Congo too are vast reserves 0 
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diamonds, manganese ore, tin, copper 
and zinc. 

The boom is revolutionizing life in 
the Congo. U.S. bulldozers and trucks 
gre driving back the jungle. New U.S. 
passenger cars create traffic problems in 
Congo cities. Skyscrapers are rising in 
Leopoldville and elsewhere. Traders’ 
stores on jungle trails are becoming super- 
markets on broad motor highways. 

Where civilization has moved in, a 
paternalistic Belgian administration has 
passed much of its benefits to the native. 
Native labor is limited by law to an 
eight-hour day, protected by the highest 
minimum-wage laws in Africa. Natives 
all over the Congo get free medical care 
and free scypoling. Native housing in 
i meet high standards; 
shanty towns outside the 





there are n 
Congo cities. 

But the Congolese, most of them, 
prefer their jungle villages. Labor, for 
all the incentives offered, remains 
scarce. However, the Belgians refuse to 
import labor; few white men get permis- 
sion to settle in the Congo, And the na- 
tives, as a result, profit. 

French Africa, most of it, lies north 
and west of the Belgian Congo. South 
of the Sahara there are some 30 million 
Negroes in French Africa, an area 14 
times the size of France itself. The 
wealth of these areas, largely untapped 
due to the lack of river transport, in- 
cludes copper, lead, iron ore, diamonds, 
phosphates, sulphur, timber and, per- 
haps, uranium and other minerals as 
well. 

French colonial policy is based on 

the assimilation of a native elite. For 
a century, France has taken promising 
natives out of African schools for higher 
education in France. The catch is that, 
on their return, these natives have little 
in common with the people of the bush 
where the witch doctor rules. 
s call for the investment of 
lions of dollars in Negro 
Africa. Muoh progress has been made in 
recent years. But natives under French 
tule are clamoring for the kind of eco- 
nomic benefits enjoyed by the Congolese 
and the political freedom given natives in 
British Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Two 
Gold Coast natives were killed recently 
and 50 wounded by French _ border 
patrols when they tried to cross into 
French Africa in a “freedom” demonstra- 
tion. 

British Africa, south of the Sahara, is 
a hodge-podge of protectorates, terri- 
tories, trusteeships and colonies in 
various stages of self-government and 
the lack of it. Added up, these areas 
are about two thirds the size of the 
U.S. and contain about 57 million peo- 
ple, a third again as many as in Britain. 
Within British Africa there are riches 
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which it will take generations to develop. 
There are vast stores of minerals, in- 
cluding uranium. There are rivers easily 
harnessed for hydroelectric power within 
areas held ideal for big industries. There 
are forests, farms and grazing lands un- 
rivaled in the world. In this area Britain 
plans to invest over a billion dollars of 
government and private capital in the 
next 10 years. 

Top problem for Britain in Africa is 
political. All these areas have been per- 
mitted to develop separately. In East 
Africa British settlers have become 
gentleman farmers and the trend is to- 
ward government by whites with few 
rights for Negro natives. In West Africa, 
where the climate does not suit white 
people, native Negroes are given more 
political freedom than in any other 
part of Africa. 
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Nigeria, Almost all the columbium, need- 
ed for an alloy of steel in jet engines and 
gas turbines, comes from Nigeria. 

From such minerals as these Nigeria, 
like the Congo, is booming. Income of 
the Nigerian government has _ soared 
from 20 million dollars in 1939 to nearly 
120 million estimated for 1952. British 
private investors and the British Govern- 
ment, counting on a friendly end to 
colonialism in Nigeria to keep the new 
government on good terms with Britain, 
are planning heavy investments there. 

The Gold Coast is a short step ahead 
of Nigeria in self-government. Its Prime 
Minister, an American-educated Negro, 
Kwame Nkrumah, aims at complete inde- 
pendence for the country’s 4 million 
natives within two vears. And Britain, 
taking a chance that the Gold Coast will 
keep its ties with the British trading area, 


. 








MODERN METHODS .. 
Also: skyscrapers, tom-toms, and crazy-quilt politics 


Nigeria, bigger than Texas and Okla- 
homa combined, is Britain's richest and 
most populous colony. The elected 
leaders of some 25 million Negroes do 
most of the governing and all of the 
legislating. There are fewer than 10,000 
whites in the country and most are 
traders and businessmen. Native Ni- 
gerians, some educated in Britain, some 
in the U.S. and some at home, hold top 
jobs. Medical services are widespread 
and excellent. There are free schools 
staffed by Negro teachers in much of the 
country. Full self-government for Ni- 
geria, as a Negro Dominion within the 
Commonwealth of Nations, seems close. 

Wealth of Nigeria is immense. Half 
the world’s cocoa beans come from Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast. A deposit of 
high-grade uranium second only to that 
in the Congo has just been found in 
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Belgian Govt. Information Center 


IN MODERN AFRICA 


is going ahead with the development of 
a power plant and an aluminum refinery 
in the country, rich in bauxite. 

“British imperialism is quietly slitting 
its own throat in West Africa,” said a 
British official. “There will be trouble. 
The natives lack experience. But, in the 
end, we will keep friends we could not 
hold by force of arms.” 

Britain’s East African territories are 
a different story. Some 200,000 whites of 
British origin own the land and run the 
mines. The 25 million Negro natives 
have few rights and share little in the 
current boom. Former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee has just visited East 
Africa to look into the desire of its white 
rulers for confederation and _ self-rule, 
limited to whites. 

Economic development _ is 
Northern Rhodesia, third among 


rapid. 


the 


es 


free world’s copper producers, now jg 
digging into an estimated 800 million 
tons of high-grade iron ore. Souther 
Rhodesia, rich in chromite, is opening 
what is said to be the world’s largest 
single field of hard coal. A single dam 
now being built in East Africa yjl 
harness more water than any two dams jy 
the world, including those in the U,s. 
Kenya produces virtually all the worlds 
pyrethrum, important insecticide. 

Natives of British East Africa are Op- 
posing self-government for the whites 
They now have protection by the British 
Colonial Office; they want to keep it, 

Portuguese Africa, like French Af. 
rica, offers its 9 million Negroes full citi. 
zenship in a European country as 4 
reward for the elite. But, as in French 
Africa, the elite are few. Government js 
managed by whites. Profits from. sisal, 
coffee, sugar, palm oil, chrome and 
asbestos go to whites. Native _ living 
standards are low in both Portugues 
Angola and Mozambique. 

The Union of South Africa, a Jani 
long rich in diamonds, gold, wool and 


farmland, now is Africa’s top trouble 
spot. The anti-British Prime Minister, 
D. F. Malan, has defied the county’ 


supreme court by taking away the voting 
rights of a million mulattoes. The 10 mil 
lion nonwhites, mainly Negro Bantu na. 
tives, have few rights and live in deep 
poverty. The 2.5 million whites are d- 
vided between themselves over politics. 
An explosion seems likely. And South- 
west Africa, rich like the Union in mit- 
erals, is governed by the Union, for and 
by whites in defiance of the United Na- 
tions, officially its caretaker. 

Liberia, Africa’s only Negro republic 
is governed by a Negro minority, the 
descendants of American slaves settled 
there a century ago by American philar- 
thropic institutions. Natives beyond the 
coastal strip take little part in politic 
and profit little from the Liberian boom 
in iron ore and rubber. 

In this hodge-podge of freedom and 
repression for natives, Russia’s Com 
munist agents are seeking a foothold. 
They are busy in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast; they are out to stir up trouble in 
the Union of South Africa as well. 

What’s ahead for Africa, thus, de 
pends on how well the continent’s ruler, 
native and white, can meet native de 
mands for a share of the wealth of thei 
land, for the political freedoms that 
with economic development elsewhere. 

Trouble, boiling out of repression 0 
the one hand and rapid transfer of powet 
to inexperienced hands on the other, i 
almost certain. 

More development is certain, t0 
Trouble or not, Africa’s wealth of rav 
materials assures the continent of ! 
leading role in the years ahead. 
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GOVERNOR HUGH WHITE OUTLINES 


MISSISSIPPI’S BAWI PROGRAM 





And Its Competitive Advantages for New and Expanding Industry 


Under the provisions of Mississippi’s BAWI (Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) Act, political sub-divisions of the 
state — such as cities, towns, beats or counties — are authorized 
to vote industrial bonds for the purpose of purchasing land 
and constructing buildings for lease to new or expanding 
industrial enterprises. 

The full faith, credit and resources of the political sub- 
division are pledged for payment of both principal and interest, 
and the total amount of all outstanding bonds cannot exceed 
20% of the assessed value of all taxable property within the 
sub-division. 

Since the original BAWI program was inaugurated, 70 in- 
dustrial plants have been built with BAWI bonds at a total 
investment of $19,500,000. These plants currently employ 17,- 
500 persons and provide $35,000,000 in annual payrolls. 

It is obvious that the BAWI program has contributed 
greatly to the industrial development and general welfare of 
the State of Mississippi. On the other hand, it has also given 
sound industrial enterprises an opportunity to enjoy the com- 
petitive advantages which Mississippi has to offer. These advan- 
tages, including the financial benefits of Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI plan, are outlined below: 


LOW PLANT RENTAL 
BAWI bonds can be marketed with a rate as low as 2%; 
and since an industry’s rental on a BAWI plant is based on 
interest and amortization of the bonds, rental rates are lower 
than the average for equal facilities. 


100% TAX DEDUCTION 


A company leasing a BAWI plant can deduct its entire 
rental charge as business expense before taxes; whereas in the 
case of a company-owned plant, the only allowable deductions 
are annual depreciation, plus any interest on borrowed money. 


INCREASED WORKING CAPITAL 


Under the BAWI plan company funds which might other- 
wise be tied up in sites and buildings can be used as working 
capital to improve production and stimulate sales. Since for the 
average industry the cost of sites and buildings is approximately 
half the total investment, this means you increase your working 
capital by this amount when you lease a BAWI plant. 


HIGH WORKER PRODUCTIVITY 


Mississippi has a reservoir of friendly, cooperative labor 
that believes in giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
Recent statements by Southern plant owners indicate that you 
can expect much greater productivity from workers of the type 
seeking industrial employment in Mississippi. 


NEARNESS TO EXPANDING MARKETS 


Mississippi lies in the center of the expanding markets of 
the South and Southwest, which have shown economic gains 
during the past ten years much greater than the national 
average. A plant in Mississippi gives you fast distribution to 
the entire nation, and Gulf and river ports also afford easy 
access to the growing markets of Central and South America. 


ADEQUATE FUEL AND POWER 


Mississippi is tied in with the world’s greatest reserves 
of natural gas, the fuel of modern industry. The amount of 
electric energy being produced in Mississippi today is 1683% 
greater than ten years ago, assuring an adequate source of elec- 
tric power for new and expanding industries. 


A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mississippi has an abundant supply of annually replace- 
able agricultural raw products, plus other resources of forest, 
field and quarry. Mississippi is the ninth ranking oil producing 
state in the nation and a leading producer of hardwood, pulp- 
wood, and naval stores. The state has all the raw materials 
needed by the expanding chemical industry. The value of Mis- 
sissippi’s livestock and its products has increased 379% in the 
Past ten years. 


Hugh White, father of Mississippi’s BAWI Plan, who is now 
serving his second term as Governor. 


ATTITUDE IN ACTION 
Aside from its considerable financial benefits, the BAWI 
plan serves as proof of the progressive attitude of the people 
of Mississippi and of its government towards new and expand- 
ing industrial enterprises. Time and again our people have 
proved their friendly attitude by action at the polls in voting 
for industrial bonds under the BAWI program. In some in- 
stances an industry has requested a BAWI election even though 

it was not interested in the financial aspects. 


Here is a typical example of this attitude in action: 


INDIANOLA, MISS. — $1,295,000 bond issue to 
purchase a site and construct a building for Ludlow 
Manufacturing and Sales Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Results of voting: 1697 FOR, 14 AGAINST 
(June, 1952). 


An interesting aspect of the above election is that one of 
the major reasons why Ludlow Manufacturing and Sales Com- 
pany came to Mississippi was to be near one of its important 
customers, Alexander Smith Carpet Company, which is soon 
to occupy a BAWI plant being constructed at Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi. Many other leading industries of the nation are dis- 
covering that their best customers are now located in or near 
Mississippi. 

The trend of industry is to the South. It is a logical trend, 
based on economic facts and conditions, and cannot be denied. 
Mississippi with its exclusive BAWI plan, backed by a sound 
and friendly state government and community cooperation, 
offers Southward-looking industry a competitive position that 
no other state can offer. Mississippi’s attitude can best be ex- 
pressed by the words: You are welcome! 


LN 
7 
Governor. 


For further details concerning Mississippi's Seven 
Competitive Advantages for new or expanding 
industry ...call or write: 


MISSISSIPPI! AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building Jackson, Miss. 
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SCHOOL JAMMING: WORST EVER 


Twice as Many New Pupils This Year 


How to provide schooling for 
the millions of U.S. youngsters 
is a growing problem. At the 
start of another school year— 


There aren‘t enough class- 
rooms. There aren’t enough 
teachers. Part-time education 


faces thousands. 

Trouble is centered in grade 
schools now. It will spread 
through the whole school system 
by 1957. 


Many more children are crowding 
into American grade schools and high 
schools this September than ever be- 
fore in U.S. history. Educating them 
properly poses a problem because the 
number of children is increasing much 
more rapidly than the proportionate 
number of schoolrooms or teachers. 

Harassed educators are enrolling 32.3 
million pupils—one U.S. citizen out of 
five—in elementary and secondary schools 
this autumn. Enrollment has been rising 
steadily since the war. This year the in- 
crease over 1951 is nearly 1.7 million. 
That is more than twice the increase in 
any previous year. 


What it means to youngsters is this: 
Makeshift classrooms — in store 

buildings and other unsatisfactory 

structures—for 1.8 million pupils. 

Short days—so that two or three 
classes may use the same room—for 
more than 1 million. 

Fire danger to 6.4 million in build- 
ings that do not meet minimum 
standards of safety against fire. 

“Little red schoolhouse” training 
for 1.9 million in one-room, one- 
teacher schools. 

Overcrowding for 14 million who 
find 30 or more classmates in their 
classrooms. Among them are 800,- 
000 in rooms with 50 or more. 
Shortage of teachers would force over- 

crowding even if there were plenty of 
classrooms. The National Education As- 
sociation estimates the need for well- 
trained elementary-school teachers at 
160,000. These needs include replace- 
ment because of substandard qualifica- 
tions of one out of every 10 instructors. 
About 300,000 left the schools during 
World War II. Few returned to class- 
rooms. Only a trickle of new teachers has 
been graduated during the last 10 years. 
Pay scales in the schools are no lure for 
many young people to become teachers. 
Jobs in industry and business, still easy 
to get, pay 30 to 40 per cent better. 
Construction of new schools did not 


get a big boost until 1949 and 1950, well 
after the needs created by high birth 
totals became apparent. The building 
program was slowed by shortages of ma. 
terials required for defense. 

Shortage of school space developed 
over a long period covering the depres. 
sion and the war. Needs now, as esti- 
mated by the U.S. Office of Education, 
are for 600,000 new classrooms by 1957, 

More than one third would be needed 
to house higher enrollments, the rest to 
reduce shortages and replace outwom 
buildings. Cost, at present prices, is esti- 
mated at 10 billion dollars. 

Big increases in births are adding 
heavily to school problems. Births rose 
steadily during and after the war, and 
have averaged 50 per cent above 1940 
levels for the last six years. Schools will 
be jammed at every level by 1957, as 
shown by the chart on this page. 

Financing the needed school expan- 
sion is a major problem for most com- 
munities. Increasing pressure is being 
applied by educators and local officials 
to get federal aid. 

Congress has authorized a survey of 
school needs and the abilities of local 
and State governments to overcome them. 
When it gets the facts, Congress will be 
closer to deciding a question it has de- 
bated repeatedly: Shall the U.S. help 
to pay local school bills? 


Why Classrooms Stay Crowded 
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51 years of steelmaking without a strike 


The 5794 men in Armco’s plants in the For many customers it is the difference 
Middletown, Ohio, area don’t boast about their between continued operations and a shutdown 
51-year record of continuous steel production. of their plant. 


But they like to tell visitors that these plants have ; ae 
At the Middletown Division, 


never been shut down because of a strike. vate 
where Armco policies have had a chance to 


This record of no-strikes at Armco’s work longest, Armco men have seen “‘co-operation 
birthplace means a lot to users of Armco Steels. through understanding” work out to their 
They know they will get their share of benefit—as well as to the benefit of customers 
these special-purpose steels in times of scarcity. and stockholders. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \QMc 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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Stalin’s Fifth Column 


Ready If Iran 


Is Iran ripe for the Commu- 
nists? They‘re on the ground, 
ready to take over for Moscow 
at the first chance. 

Communist front is small and 
unpopular. But it is tightly or- 
ganized, well financed, deter- 
mined to pick up the pieces if 
Mossadegh fails. 

Even so, the Communists may 
not get their hands on the oil. 


Iran now has top priority among 
the worries of the leaders of the West. 
President Truman for the U.S. and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill for 
Britain have acted personally in a 
joint effort to ease the Iranian crisis. 

The danger they see is that Com- 
munists may take over Iran, thus giving 
Soviet Russia a base deep inside the Mid- 
dle East. And the followers of Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh are holding out 
for a high price for peace with the West. 
“In Iran,” they are saying, “it’s Mossa- 
degh or Moscow, nothing else.” 

Looking into the Communist threat in 
Iran, U.S. experts there are finding it 
real. Communists are not popular in 
Iran. They control less than 10 per cent 
of the voters. But, weak as they are, they 
remain the strongest, best-disciplined 
party in a weak country. 

The Tudeh Party is the Communist 
Party in Iran. “Tudeh” means “masses.” 
But Iran’s masses are not Communists. 

Membership of the party is small. 
That is not deliberate. There is no ef- 
fort to hold membership to an elite. The 
Tudeh campaigns constantly for mem- 
bers. But, in a country of 17 million 
people, even the Tudeh leaders claim no 
more than 50,000 regular members. 

The appeal of the Tudeh is strongest 
in Teheran, the country’s capital and 
largest city. There the Tudeh enlists 
underpaid and overworked civil servants, 
poor students and industrial workers. 

Elections in Teheran gave a clue to 
Communist strength recently. Candi- 
dates for Parliament backed by the 
Tudeh got only 29,000 votes—about 10 
per cent of the total. And many voted 
only for “peace.” Most Tudeh candidates 
were put up by Communist fronts with 
the word “peace” in their names. But 
none got to Parliament. 


Erupts 


Outside Teheran, Communists are 
weak. Nomad tribesmen who control 
roughly a quarter of Iran’s territory are 
anti-Communist. Peasants and _ farm 
workers, about three quarters of the 
population, have little interest in politics, 

There are Communist cells in the 


rug-making city of Isfahan in central 
Iran, in the oil-refining city of Abadan on 
the Persian Gulf and in the province of 
Azerbaijan near the Soviet border. Even 
in these places the Tudeh lacks control, 








£4 - 
~Hesse in the St. Louis Glove-Democrat 


‘MIDDLE EAST PEACH’ 
Is it ripe? 


Communist strength rests in the weak- 
ness of the opposition. Anti-Tudeh 
strength is widely scattered. Even 
Premier Mossadegh’s party is only a 
shaky coalition of temperamental lead- 
ers. And Iranian leaders are quick to 
change, to ride a band wagon. 

Organization of the Tudeh Party is 
along the usual Communist lines. The 
cells contain an average of about six 
members. Some have as many as 60. 

Officially, the Tudeh does not exist. 
It was banned, forced underground, in 
1949 after somebody tried to assassi- 
nate Shah Reza Pahlevi, pro-Western 
but weak. Actually, in Teheran, the Tu- 
deh maintains a dozen headquarters and 
runs a dozen newspapers which can be 
bought at any newsstand. Cash for the 
party is plentiful. It comes mainly from 
the Russian Embassy in Teheran. 

Leading Tudeh front at present is the 
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“Association to Combat Imperialism,” 
formerly the “Association to Combat the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company.” 

Leaders of the Tudeh, most of them, 
are in hiding in Iran or operate from 
Nakhichevan in Soviet Russia close to 
the Iranian border. Party founder, Dr. 
Taqi Irani, died in jail 15 years ago. 

Top leader now living is probably 
Iraj Eskandari, a French-educated law- 
yer and labor organizer who was listed 
as a Soviet agent as early as 1927. He was 
Minister of Commerce in a short-lived 
coalition cabinet in 1946 when _ his 
brother, Abbas, was mayor of Teheran. 

The Eskandari brothers head the Tu- 
deh Politburo of six members. Feridun 
Keshavarz, a Paris-educated professor 
of hygiene; Dr. Morteza Yazdi, a Ger- 
man-trained physician; and Reza Rusta, 


-United Press 
IRAN‘’S PREMIER 
...“‘Mossadegh or Moscow’’? 


the only party leader who came from a 
worker's family, also are Politburo mem- 
bers. The sixth is the former Premier of 
the Soviet puppet government that ran 
Azerbaijan in 1946, Jafar Pishivari. 
Some of these leaders are reported to 
be dead, liquidated by Moscow’s order. 
But Moscow hopes to make one of them 
the puppet ruler of Iran. 
A quick decision could be reached 
in the struggle for power in Iran. 
Mossadegh, holding out for a high 
price from the West, may fall overnight. 
If he does, the Tudeh Communists are 
favorites to take power in Teheran and 
in Northern Iran. Southern Iran, where 
the oil is, may remain anti-Communist. 
Communists, even if Mossadegh makes 
peace with the West and keeps power, 
will remain active in Iran. They thrive 
on poverty, and the Iranians, most of 
them, are desperately poor. 
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now CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


SAVES *400 a weex 


“The average savings of four large worsted mills 
that are using this (CLARK) equipment is $400.00 a 
week. Two men, with the tfuck and wool-handling 
device, have replaced an average of 12 men per shift 
in each plant. In one plant the team did what 14 
men used to do... and the new method is improving 
quality as well as reducing cost. 

“One mill superintendent summed up the advan- 
tages this way — ‘We have cut costs and are saving 
manpower ... better from safety angle, too... house- 


keeping is better . . . we can make better use of floor 
space .. . we’re really sold on this improvement’.” 
* * * * * 


Wherever you go, you hear the very same story: 


CLARK EQUIPMENT SAVES MONEY 


Yes, worsted mills, steel mills, warehouses, freight 
houses, piers, truck terminals and countless other 
production and distribution facilities profit by the 
use of CLARK EQUIPMENT. 

It’s a safe bet there’s a place in your operation 
where Clark fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks 
or industrial towing tractors can show important 
savings in both time and money. You’ll never know 
until you investigate . . . and it costs nothing to find 
out. Why not see what Clark Equipment can do for 
your business . . . today? Call your nearby Clark 
dealer—he’s listed in the Yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory under ‘Trucks, Industrial’’—he 
will be glad to help you! 


CLARK Fork Trucks 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS | 





TIRES 







INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ~ BATTLE CREEK124 MICHIGAN 


Please send: [j Material Handling News Basic Facts () Movie Digest 
ave Representative Call 


In addition to this wool 
handling device, Clark 
makes 18 special attach- 
ments for lifting, lowering, 
moving and stacking 
unusual types of materials, 


parts and products. Name 








Street 





"If you didn't tee this 
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article we'll gladly send City, Zone State 
you a copy. Write fer 
it teday sul aa USTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC | 








Catching fish 
with 
ground glass 





COLIN A. ROSS, packaging 
development engineer at 
Behr-Manning for 23 years, 
has made many valuable con- 
tributions to modern “Serv- 


CHARLES J. HUDSON is chiefly 
responsible for the outstand- 
ing excellence of Norton’s 
quality control. Now in his 
34th year at Norton, he is a 


Your ultra-modern fiber glass fishing rod, like the familiar 
steel and bamboo types, depends on grinding for the “feel”, 
balance and springiness that make it a real “precision fish- 
ing instrument.” 

One type of glass rod contains over 850,000 microscopic 
glass strands, bound together by heat. It is ground to a pre- 
determined taper—accurate to .001 inch—with a Norton 
CRYSTOLON grinding wheel in a centerless grinder. 
Another type is precision-finished with Behr-Manning 
coated abrasives. 

As with fishing rods, grinding is essential to the manu- 
facture or maintenance of every man-made product. And 
as the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives and abra- 
sive products for every grinding and polishing operation, 
Norton and Behr-Manning serve all industry by the prod- 
uct-development that helps improve other products. 


NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, refractories, 
grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide grain and 
molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 









WNORTONY 





Gdlaking better products to make other products better 


ice Packaging” and labelling recognized authority in his 
of coated abrasives. field. 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS.... 





>> Britain's top officials, from Winston Churchill on down, are making a new 
guess as to what Joseph Stalin is up to now. This is the way they see it: 
Stalin wants no world war, either now or in the foreseeable future. 
Stalin foresees no U.S. attack. He doubts U.S. will be ready for years. 
Since revolutionary tactics failed, except in Czechoslovakia and China, mild- 
er, Slower tactics are being ordered by Stalin. He no longer looks for early 
Communist take-over in France, Italy, Western Germany. Instead, he now looks for 
a period of comparative stability in the Western world, and is adjusting to it. 
Priority in Russia goes to raising living standards. This requires peace. 
Stalin, in short, is temporarily retreating from a policy of aggression to 
one of containment. Communist trouble-making short of world war is, of course, 
to go on aS usual. Deal with Stalin may even be possible, if West will settle 
for half of Korea, a divided Indo-China and a Germany split down the middle. 























>> This size-up of Soviet intentions may be right or wrong. Important thing 
about it is that it will shape London's arms program, and policy toward Russia, 
for months to come. Paris, Rome, Bonn see it this way, too. 

This being so.....Europe's defense build-up will continue to lag. Why arm 
fast if you have convinced yourself you don't have to? U.S. prodding is un- 
likely to have much effect. Eisenhower idea of rolling back the Iron Curtain 
will get very little support in Europe. French, especially, think it dangerous. 

If Stalin will settle for "containment," so will most Europeans. 











>> Main reason British experts feel so sure Stalin is changing his tactics is 
that Soviet failures since 1945 far outweigh Soviet successes. 

China is outstanding Soviet success, Shining example of revolutionary tac- 
tics working. But otherwise.....Korea is a stalemate. Indo-China looks like an- 
other one. India won its independence without turning Communist. So have Burma, 
Pakistan, Indonesia. Japanese treaty has been signed without Russia or China. 
West Germany is a Similar story. Communists in Europe seem to be losing ground 
after early postwar gains. Western rearmament, even if lagging, is nevertheless 
further along than Stalin likes. Communists have failed to sabotage it. 

In this situation: Conquest by revolution is not a practical program for 
Communists in most places now. Infiltration, underground work offer slower but 
surer results. Popular fronts, as in France, are again to be attempted. 

It's a Stalin shift in tactics, to last until he sees new openings. 























>> Here are the inside facts about the slowdown in West Europe's rearming: 
Lag of 15 per cent is admitted by military officials. In other words, 
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goal set at Lisbon for 1952 will be only about 85 per cent achieved. 
French, for instance, will have 10, not 12, divisions ready for combat 
by December. Two other divisions won't be ready until next spring. 
Belgians, by cutting draft from 24 to 18 months, will lose 10,000 men who 
otherwise would have been available during 1952. On the other hand..... 
Airfield program is out of the crisis stage, moving along reasonably well. 
All land needed has now been earmarked. Construction is under way on as many 
sites as planned. Though completions are lagging, new fields are coming in. 
European defense, in short, is coming along, though slower than expected. 














>> Reason for the lag is that European governments, at Lisbon last February, 
didn't foresee what the goal of 50 divisions by the end of 1952 involved. They 
are now discovering that, while they can come close to readying 50 divisions 
for combat in 1952, backing up these divisions is something else. Yet backing 
is all-important. It means support troops, reserve supplies in quantity, sup- 
ply depots and communications, airfields, training areas. This is the big lag. 


>> Prospects for 1953 worry informed officials more than the lag in 1952. 

Goal for 1953, if U.S. has its way at Paris meeting in December, is likely 
to be 55 or 60 divisions, with proper backing, plus a sharp improvement in the 
quality of combat divisions and equipment over that now available. 

This requires France to extend conscription from a present 18 to a full 24 
months, Belgium to return to 24 months. Neither may be politically possible. 

Britain is a special problem. Churchill appears to be arguing for a small- 
er build-up of air, land and sea forces on the assumption that guided missiles 
and tactical atomic weapons will soon be available in quantity. If his view pre- 
vails, tendency in Europe during 1953 will be to mark time even more than in 1952. 








>> Actually, informed appraisal of Europe's defense outlook indicates this: 
Defense budgets of major European governments for 1953 will show little or 
no increase over 1952. Emphasis will be on better living, not faster arming. 
Realistic goal for 1953 will be to improve quality of troops and arms to 
necessary standards. Quantity may not vary much from the 1952 goal. Result, 
in this case, will be to complete 1952 goals in 1953--a year late. 
This is the outlook, at least, unless Stalin fools Europe by a new move. 








>> People in Britain are wondering, hopefully, if the new British planes now 
on exhibition at Farnsborough may not solve some of Britain's worst problems. 

What excites the average Briton, gives him hope after years of gloom and 
economic crisis, is this sort of thing: British jet transports now lead the 
field in scheduled flights, have jump on the U.S. and apparently fly at a prof- 
it. New jet bomber has shown the world how to make transatlantic round trip in 
10 hours. Flying triangle, delta-winged bomber with turbojets, is another 
British "first." Britons see their aviation industry as well out in front. 

In addition.....Plane exports are increasing, at over 100 million dollars 
last year came close to value of ship exports. Plane travel in and out of London 
has doubled since 1948, may double again by 1960, spurred on by jet transports. 

British hope is that these new planes, military and civil, will add up to 
@ major export and dollar earner, help Britannia rule the air, if not the sea. 

Question is whether Britain can produce the planes in quantity, on time. 
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Aircraft Insulation 


omotive Insulation 


Electrical Insulation 





L0+F tiber-Glass improves 
almost any product picture 


Libbey ‘Owens:Ford’s 50 years of glass-making experience 
has given L-O-F Fiber’Glass high acceptance in many industries 


Focus sharply on your product, and chances 
are you'll find that L:O:F Fiber:Glass fits into 
your picture. 

That applies whether you make automo- 
biles, refrigeration equipment, electric motors, 
reinforced plastics, paper or dozens of other 
products using Fiber’Glass yarns or strands. 

L-O-F Super’Fine Fiber-Glass offers out- 
standing thermal and sound-insulating prop- 
erties. It is lightweight, fire-resistant, does 
not mildew or rot, and resists moisture. The 
experience of L°O:F in serving manufactur- 


ing and fabricating industries helps in serving 
you—the right package, right schedules and 
right quality. 

Top-quality L-O-’F Fiber-Glass is available 
now in the form of insulating blankets, tex- 
tile yarns or as reinforcements for paper and 
plastics. Why not find out how you can im- 
prove your products as many other manufac- 
turers have. Contact the nearest L-O-F office 
(district offices in 25 major cities), or Libbey: 
Owens:Ford, Dept. F-G 192, Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 











IT CLICKS 
with the Payroll Set 











... the new, improved 
TODD FORM-MASTER 


Things really begin to click in 

your Payroll Department when 

the new Todd Form-Master goes 
into operation. 

You can actually hear the click 
as three forms slip into perfect 
alignment—ready to turn out tri- 
plicate records with one writing— 
the check stub, the payroll sheet, 
the individual earnings record. 

The new Todd Form-Master 
puts an end to cramped writing 
position, illegible entries. It cuts 
payroll preparation costs by 50%. 
With it, your records are always 
up-to-date and ready for inspec- 
tion by the Tax Collector and the 
Wage and Hour Inspector. 

Get the facts about the new 
Todd Form-Master now—in 
plenty of time to streamline your 
payroll procedures for 1953. 





MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


COMPANY, INC. 
Todd, = 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. NWR, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER [ 
| 
| 
| 

Please send me full information aboui the Todd 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SALES OFFICES IN 


time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems, or 
Please have your representative call 


Firm 





Address 





City Zone___ State___ 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT PRICE-CONTROL CHANGES 


Are there really important changes 
coming soon in price controls? 
Yes. In fact, major changes are being 

made—rather quietly—right now. The 
whole program is being drastically re- 
written. The system that is emerging 
from the Office of Price Stabilization will 
be nothing like the one under which 
businessmen have been operating. 


How will businessmen be affected? 
They will be affected very significantly, 
and directly. More and more _ business- 
men are to find complete freedom from 
price ceilings and the records, applica- 
tions and reports that go with ceilings. 
In a very short time, a matter of weeks, 
most businesses will be decontrolled. 


What price controls are being ended? 
Ceilings gradually are being lifted from 
virtually all of the thousands of products 
families buy for their own use. And these 
products are being decontrolled not only 
at retail-store level, but at wholesaler and 
manufacturer levels as well. In addition 
services bought by families—cleaning and 
laundering, shoe repair, others—are to be 
studied soon for separate action. About 
the only controlled items for consumers, 
after a while, will be meats and pack- 
aged foods. Real emphasis of the control 
program that remains will be on the ma- 
terials used by industry—steel, other 
metals, chemicals, fibers. 


If all this is so, why bother to have a 
price-control program at all? 
The official idea is that a strictly “basic” 
control system should be kept, even 
though Congress provided the agency 
with only a fraction of the funds needed 
for a broad program. Ceilings on basic 
materials can help to keep down the 
prices of final products that families 
buy, since it is the basic commodities 
that rise most rapidly during any infla- 
tion period. That, at least, is the theory. 


Specifically, what steps are being 

taken to dismantle price controls? 
Most significant thing done is the writ- 
ing of new rules to guide officials in lift- 
ing ceilings. In general, these provide 
yardsticks that will make it far easier for 
planners to decide that ceilings on any 
article can be scrapped safely. 


How do the new yardsticks differ 
from the old? 

An example will serve to show the 

changes—made and to be made. Until 

now, in order to be decontrolled, a prod- 

uct had to be “wholly” insignificant to 

living costs or business costs. In addi- 





More Ceilings Removed 


e Price controls are being lifted 
from more products. Businessmen 
are regaining freedom from ceil- 
ings. 


e New rules—drawn up to guide 
officials themselves—are in force, 


e Retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, service shops, most busi- 
nessmen are to be affected direct- 
ly by changes. 











tion, control of the product had to be 
difficult to administer. Under new rules, 
a product can be freed if its control is 
simply difficult to administer in relation 
to the product’s value in stabilization. In 
other words, a product can be decontro- 
led if the problems faced in enforcing 
ceilings make the task seem like more 
trouble than it’s worth. With limited 
funds, and little incentive at a_ time 
when most prices are below ceilings, it's 
easy to wipe out price controls under 
these new rules. 


Have the new rules been applied yet? 
A start has been made, enough to show 
what is coming. OPS has just suspended 
ceilings on radios, phonographs, tele. 
vision sets, most recording machines, and 
parts for all those products. It also has 
suspended ceilings on rugs and carpets, 
on bedding, and some other things. 
Chinaware, some glass and silver wares 
and jewelry, and some other products 
have been decontrolled outright. 


What is next on the decontrol list? 
Most likely products are clothing and 
shoes. That action will free tens of thou- 
sands of businessmen from controls. 


Might ceilings be restored later? 
That can be done, if prices rise too 
much. But price officials anticipate no 
such need. 


Is there a chance that all price con- 
trols might be wiped out soon? 
There are hints of such a move. The 
new Price Administrator, Tighe E. 
Woods, is starting a tour of the country 
in an effort to learn whether people 
really want price controls. If he finds 
that people are indifferent to the whole 
thing, he says, he will recommend that 
the entire program be junked. Yet few 
people, in or out of Government, expect 

that to happen at any time soon. 
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Who backs the packs? 


Read how banks help you 
get your favorite cigarettes 


HE Indian Brave who twisted corn 

husks around dried tobacco leaf 
and tailor-made the first cigarette 
had a revolutionary idea. 

But he wore no eagle feather for 
enterprise, and it took generations of 
astute Americans to organize ciga- 
rette making into a going home- 
grown business. 

Banks? 

Well, they began to “back the 
packs”’ as soon as the tobacco men 
proved that the public was ready to 
pay for factory-rolled cigarettes. 

So, today, bank loans help finance 
the cigarette industry from planting 
tobacco to packaging and retailing 
your favorite brand. 

You see, it’s competitive banking’s 
job to make loans—to put the com- 
munity’s idle money to work wher- 
ever, whenever and however it will 
do the most good and earn the fairest 
profit. 

In the cigarette business—or any 
other business made successful by 
public demand—bank money at work 
results in work for men and women, 
fair returns for investors, and prog- 
ress for the whole nation. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit InsuranceCorp.) 
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Helping to find tomorrows steel 
in a Labrador wilderness 


In a land so desolate that only the airplane has yet breached its vast expanse 
of craggy hills and gaping valleys, National Steel is a partner in one of 
the greatest industrial adventures of our time. 

For National is one of five American steel companies participating in the 
development of the recently discovered Ungava ore field of northeastern 
Quebec and Labrador. Under conditions of utmost difficulty, a 360-mile 
railroad is being built, and preparations for mining are being made to 
assure our country, for many future years, a dependable source of high 
grade iron ore—the indispensable ingredient of steel. 

National Steel’s part in this bold venture is characteristic of its vision 
and progressiveness. Under a continuing program of expansion, National 
has put into operation the largest open hearth furnaces in the world... 
will soon light the fires in two new 500,000-ton per year blast furnaces... 
is constructing the two largest ore boats ever built on the Great Lakes 
... and is making other major additions that will swell its annual capacity 
to 6,000,000 tons of steel. 


This is National Steel . . . completely integrated, always expanding... 
one of America’s foremost independent producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- . 


est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


gS 
NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 


lurgical coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


a 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haut 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer o 


- famous Quonset building and 


Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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DOGFIGHTS IN THE STRATOSPHERE 


The jet fighter pilot who suddenly has 
to have a few extra pounds of thrust reaches 
for his throttle confidently. 


In our whirl-pit, we spin each Thompson-built 
jet-engine turbine at 114 times normal full 
speed. It’s another way to be sure that the 
precision-forged buckets will stay with the tur- 


bine wheel when there’s a call for extra thrust. 


We had a large part in developing the metals 
and the processes that help make a jet engine 
live longer, and that make it a better engine. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


Turbine Buckets and Assembly Fabricated by Thompson 














eee are previewed in our whirl-pit 


We know a great deal about alloys and how they 
behave under 1500° of heat at 10,000 rpm. 


We have also developed processes to finish- 
forge complex air-foil shapes to final blueprint 
dimensions, eliminating the need for more costly 


operations. 


Perhaps there will be need for this kind of 
knowledge and this kind of precision in a prod- 
uct you're dreaming of . . . if there is, we'll 
welcome the chance to talk with you. 


Se 


JET DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


EUCLID, OHIO 
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JOHN L. LEWIS: Man Who Regulates Coal Supplies 
. . . Did He Let Miners Produce Too Much This Time? 


>John L. Lewis, somewhat subdued 
but still glowering, is ready for another 
bout with the nation’s coal producers. 
Contracts are about to run out. As usual, 
Mr. Lewis wants more money for his coal 
miners and for the union’s Welfare and 
Retirement Fund. But, this time, he finds 
unusual obstacles standing in the way. 

These obstacles are present because 
the industry is in a depressed condition. 
A huge supply of coal—enough to fuel 
the country for more than 84 days—is 
stocked above ground. Prices have sof- 
tened. Exports are off. Some mines claim 
they are operating at a loss. And wage 
controls might interfere. 

Many regard the crafty and deter- 
mined Mr. Lewis as the boss of the 
whole industry—not just of the United 
Mine Workers. As the boss, he naturally 
is anxious to put the industry on a 
sounder economic footing. As usual, his 
plans are cloaked in mystery, but an in- 
dustry-wide strike, of course, is one 
alternative. 

Strike‘s benefit. In the present situ- 
ation, with prices sagging, a strike might 
have the effect of helping the coal opera- 
tors to meet the Lewis demands. Coal 
would grow scarcer. Prices would firm. 
The operators would find themselves in 
a better position. A strike would create 
no early industrial crisis. 

A long strike, however, would be hard 
on the miners. The UMW pays no strike 
benefits. The striking miner must manage 
as best he can with savings and credit, 





‘JOHN L.’ IN 1920 wh 
The formula calls for secrecy—and a crisis atmosphere 
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although the treasuries of local unions 
usually are prepared to help hardship 
cases. 

To ease things for the miners, leave 
them with some income, Lewis might 
decree a work week of three days or 
less. In recent weeks, three days has 
been the general rule except in “captive 
mines,” owned by the steel companies. 
These have been working five days. 

A short week in all mines would have 
the effect of reducing coal supplies for 
steelmaking more rapidly than for other 
purposes. The result might be—as has 
happened- in the past—steel-company 
pressures on the mine operators to yield 
to the union’s demands. This a favorite 
Lewis tactic—to divide the industry and 
play one segment against another. 

In this case he undoubtedly would 
like something similar to the 16-cent 
hourly wage increase in steel, plus in- 
creased payments to the Welfare Fund. 
His maneuvering to get it, however, is 
strikingly different from old-time Lewis 
strategy. In the past, he usually has met 
with the operators, made a dramatic, im- 
passioned speech and laid down demands 
—to be reduced later. 

This time, he quietly approached the 
operators, simply asking what they had 
to offer. Reportedly, he has made no 
proposals himself. The operators, who, 
under all the circumstances, might wel- 
come a strike that would reduce coal 
stocks, have had nothing to offer, either. 

Lewis has served notice that the 


EARLY 1940s ree 


Northern contract would terminate Sep- 
tember 21, and his agreement with 
Southern mines 10 days later. He might, 
however, prolong the life of either con- 
tract, if he chooses. A deal with hard- 
coal operators could be worked out, 
meanwhile, before a new contract is 
reached with the bituminous-coal com- 
panies. 

Meanwhile, in coal, there is politics. 

The miners and the President. Lewis 
has still to announce which presidential 
candidate he is backing. He is expected 
to do so, with appropriate oratorical 
flourishes next month when the UMW 
holds its convention in Cincinnati. Those 
close to the union leader incline to expect 
an endorsement of Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

But Mr. Lewis retains no affection for 
President Truman. He does not give up 
his grudges easily, and he has not for- 
gotten that Mr. Truman twice backed 
him into a corner and turned him over 
to the courts, or that as a result, for ignor- 
ing antistrike court orders, the union 
paid fines of $2,100,000 for itself and 
another $30,000 assessed against Mr. 
Lewis personally. 

If a strike, reaching crisis proportions 
weeks hence, would embarrass the lat- 
ter days of the Truman Administration, 
Mr. Lewis would have no_ objection 


whatsoever. And it is in a crisis atmos- 
phere that he prefers to drive his hard 
bargains. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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they will cure freight’s 
biggest headache 


The headache we’re 
talking about is the Freight car 
hot box—as unnecessary today as the men who 
used to ride horseback ahead of locomotives with 
a warning flag. 
The cure is investment in SSF FREIGHTER 
bearings to replace plain journals. 
Here’s what they do: They minimize car main- 
tenance. They improve riding quality, which means 
less damage to lading. They solve the hot box 
problem. 
Best of all, they pay for themselves. 
Solving problems like this is the extra which all 
industries have learned to expect from SSfSF —an 
engineering service which not-only supplies good 
bearings, but helps put the right bearing in the 
right place. 7310 


SKF’ INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


SKF 
FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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No pressure to resume 
AFL or ClO membership 


Meanwhile, with about an 80-day 
supply of coal available, there would 
be no crisis, even in steel, until after the 
election, no ground for taking action 
against the union. UMW 6 strategists 
doubt that even Republican spokesmen, 
hopeful of a sizable miners’ vote for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, would de- 
mand the application of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The miners have demonstrated that 
they will strike at “a nod, a wink” trom 
Mr. Lewis, as a court once said, but 
the union leader has not been greatly 
effective in telling them how they shall 
vote. 

Mr. Lewis backed Wendell L. Willkie 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940, 
staking his continuance as head of the 
CIO on the outcome. Mr. Roosevelt 
won and carried Pennsylvania with its 
mining regions in doing so. Four years 
previously, however, Lewis — backed 
Roosevelt, to the extent of a $500,000 
campaign-fund loan from the union 
treasury. Roosevelt won. 

The mine leader. Mr. Lewis, at 72, 
and looking back upon a tumultuous, 
embattled career, is in good health, but 
is complying with doctors’ orders to take 
it a little easier than in the past. The last 
several months have been spent quietly, 
with few out-of-town trips, few public 
appearances. 

His black hair and bushy eyebrows 
are streaked with gray. He reaches his 
office at 10, lunches lengthily at a near- 
by Washington hotel famous for its ex- 
cellent cuisine, returns to his shuttered 
colonial home in Alexandria by 7, 
usually spends the evening reading. 

He sees little of the Washington 
social activity that he once entered into 
with a will. Washington hostesses long 
ago found that behind the scowl and the 
ponderous attitude was a man of much 
charm and quiet wit who enlivened their 
affairs with entertaining stories and 
penetrating comments. For a time, a 
long time, Mr. Lewis liked it. 

Some 60 years have passed since he 
left grade school to go to work in an lowa 
coal mine. He got an education later by 
omnivorous reading, while climbing the 
ladder of union leadership. He has 
tangled with other labor leaders as well 
as with Presidents and courts. 

Lewis led his UMW out of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to form the 
ClO. He led the miners out of the CIO, 
after he quit as CIO president. He took 
them back into the AFL, and again “dis- 
affiliated.” There is no pressure upon 
Lewis to resume his membership in 
either AFL or CIO. The leaders of those 
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... More than any other man, 
Lewis manages coal industry 


organizations see Lewis simply as a man 
who makes life miserable for them. 

As John Lewis grows older, there is 
much conjecture as to who his successor 
will be at the helm of the UMW. Tend- 
ency now is to regard Thomas Ken- 
nedy, vice president of the union, as the 
heir apparent. 

The miners. Mr. Lewis's hold on the 
miners, however, continues. He has 
done things for them. Since 1927, their 
pay has been raised from $12 or $15 a 
week to a peak average of $77.86 in 
1951. This year the figure is lower be- 
cause of the shorter work week. There 
are paid vacations, much-improved 





UMW’S KENNEDY & LEWIS _ 
Has the chief picked an heir? 


working conditions, although the latter 
still are not to Lewis’s liking. 

The great Lewis monument, however, 
is likely to be the Welfare Fund. It re- 
ceives a royalty of 30 cents for every ton 
of union-mined coal. It finances pensions 
of $100 monthly, death benefits of $1,- 
000, medical and hospital fees. It has 
collected more than 450 million dollars, 
reportedly has a balance of 100 million. 
Nothing like it has been seen in Ameti- 
can industry. 

In coal, Lewis has emerged virtually 
supreme. More than any other man, he 
manages the industry—by the device of 
opening or closing the employment 
faucet. It provides an almost unique ex- 
ample of a labor leader regulating an 
entire industry. And that will be the 
basis on which Mr. Lewis makes his 
decisions in the troubled period just 
ahead. 
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with Lee Tourmeanrel-leading scraper 


F or nearly a quarter cen- 
tury, work trains, crawler-scrapers, 
shovels and trucks have been "sed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
maintain an extensive drainage pro- 
gram. With such equipment, large 
crews have been needed, delays due 
to train traffic were considerable, 
and costs were high. Use of a 28 
m.p.h. D Tournapull helped solve 
these problems.  Self-loading, one 
rubber-tired machine economically 
does the complete job of berm ditch- 
ing, gets to any needed location in a 
hurry, works with no delays from 
rail traffic. Diagram shows typical 
ditching near Thorndale, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the main line between 
New York City and the West. 


This ditch was cut from top of bank 
on one side of a double-track road- 
bed. Material was clay, much of it 
filled with roots. Self-loading 4% 
pay yards at a high point near a 
single-lane bridge, ‘‘D’’? hauled 1400 
ft., then spread dirt to build up bank 
in low area. After spread, rig made 
a90° *“U” turn... returned about 
350 ft., climbed bank, and continued 
to load area... then made another 
sharp ‘“‘U”’ turn to self-load. Aver- 
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¢. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


age time for this 2800-ft. cycle was 
3.2 minutes ... average haul speed, 
1615 m.p.h. On basis of 50-minute 
efficiency, the one-man ‘“‘D’’ moved 
16 loads or 72 pay yards hourly. No 
other tools were needed to do the 
work. There were no delays for plank- 
ing, trailer loading, or unloading. 
. 


This same high-speed mobility offers 
a new lowest-net-cost-per-yard on 
your dirtmoving, too. When any job 
is completed, your operator drives at 
28 m.p.h. to his next task. Big, low- 
pressure tires take unit across tracks 
and curbs without damage to con- 
crete, rails, switches, or tires. D 
Tournapull operates profitably on 
self-loading tasks and in pusher 
fleets. Between regular jobs, you 
will find a ready market working for 
cities, industries, or railroads .. . 
preparing new roadbeds and grading 
streets . . . transporting gravel, 
crushed stone or ballast... repairing 
washouts ... trimming backslopes 
... Stockpiling and reclaiming coal, 
plowing and removing snow and ice 
from streets, highways and rail 
yards. Your LeTourneau Distributor 
will be glad to give you a demonstra- 


tion on your job. 
Tournapuli—Trademark Reg, U. S. Pot. Off. DP-98-RR-z 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





Where do people have the 
most money? Important changes 
are showing up in individual in- 
comes, State by State. 

New York is still the wealthi- 
est. But California has jumped 
from fourth place to second. Tex- 
as has passed Michigan. 

Shift in incomes spreads all 
across U.S. For business it means 
revising market plans to keep 
up with the best customers. 

Incomes of individuals in this coun- 
try, still on the rise, are showing some 
significant new trends in this period. 
The climb in income is picking up 
speed in some areas, slowing down in 
others. 

Individuals are receiving income pay- 
ments that will amount to an estimated 
total of 256.4 billion dollars in 1952. 
That is a rise of about 5.5 per cent over 
1951. It is nearly a third larger than the 


BEST MARKETS—WHERE 


High Income in East, Fastest Rise in South, West 


average for the years 1947 through 
1949—and about three and a half times 
the amount received just before World 
War II. 

Income, though, is not flowing to all 
areas in the same proportions as it has 
in years past. Huge spending by Federal 
Government, pouring out here and there 
in new areas, is tending to level incomes 
among the States. Swift growth of in- 
dustry in so-called backward areas is 
having that same effect. Uncertain for- 
tunes of agriculture are causing wide 
fluctuations. 

What is happening to individual in- 
come payments over the country is an 
important development for businessmen 
to watch. Changes in these figures reveal 
shifts in the purchasing power that 
builds up markets for all the products 
and services of industry. They show the 
individual, too, how well the people in 
his State or region are doing compared 
with people in other areas. 

Concentration of income, in a rela- 
tively few States, still is a striking 
feature in this picture, as a look at the 
table on this page demonstrates. 

More than half of all the income in 


the country is received by people living 
in seven States—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Texas 
and California. Average incomes of in- 
dividuals in these States is high. Popu- 
lation, too, tends to be massed in these 
same States. As a_ result, people in 
these seven States are receiving more 
income than all the people in the 4] 
other States and the District of Colum- 
bia combined. 

Shifts of income among States, though, 
may be of even more importance to 
businessmen who are trying to judge 
the trend of buying power for their 
products or services. These shifts are on 
a vast scale and, for the most part, are 
away from the wealthiest States. 

The seven States that top the income 
scale this year had nearly 55 per cent of 
all income payments back in 1929, and 
nearly 53 per cent in 1940. This year 
their share will be down to about 51 
per cent. 

What these changes of a few per 
centage points mean is that these seven 
States woud be enjoying an additional 
10 billion dollars in income payments 

(Continued on page 54) 





Per 

Cent 

1947-9 1952* Rise 

New England 13,142 16,775 27 
Maine 1,027 1,248 22 
New Hanipshire 616 771 +25 
Vermont 413 510 23 
Massachusetts 6,762 8,494 26 
Rhode Island 1,113 1,364 23 
Connecticut 3,211 4,388 37 
East North Central 43,917 57,630 31 
Ohio 11,376 15,209 34 
Indione 5,103 6,920 36 
Ithinois 14,112 17,777 26 
Michigan 8,884 11,818 33 
Wisconsin 4,442 5,906 33 
West North Central 17,575 22,234 27 
Minnesota 3,644 4,569 25 
lowa 3,332 4,144 24 
Missouri 4,945 6,443 30 
North Dakota 806 891 11 
South Dakota 811 1,008 24 
Nebraska 1,687 2,100 24 
Kansas 2,350 3,079 31 


(*) —Unofficial estimates. 





Money Available for Spending, by Regions and States 


(In millions of dollars) 


Per 
Cent 
1947-9 1952* Rise 
Middle Atlantic 46,860 59,872 28 
New York 25,726 32,277 25 
New Jersey 6,871 9,251 35 
Pennsylvania 14,263 18,344 29 
South Atlantic 21,106 29,032 38 
Deloware 505 726 44 
Maryland 2,995 4,127 38 
Dist. of 
Columbia 1,820 2,431 34 
Virginia 3,152 4,305 37 
West Virginia 1,976 2,427 23 
North Carolina 3,343 4,621 38 
South Carolina 1,592 2,309 45 
Georgia 2,914 4,106 41 
Florido 2,809 3,980 42 


East South Central 9,061 11,755 30 


Kentucky 2,451 3,234 32 
Tennessee 2,836 3,621 28 
Alabama 2,362 3,095 31 
Mississippi 1,412 1,805 28 


Source: Department of Commerce for 1947-9. 


Per 

Cent 

1947-9 1952* Rise 

West South Central 14,855 20,540 38 
Arkansas 1,472 1,802 23 
Louisiana 2,469 3,342 35 
Oklahoma 2,239 2,869 28 
Texas 8,675 12,527 44 
Mountain 6,058 8,362 38 
Montana 810 1,045 29 
idaho 700 811 16 
Wyoming 397 530 34 
Colorado 1,685 2,258 34 
New Mexico 619 977 58 
Arizona 792 1,299 64 
Utah 792 1,068 35 
Nevada 263 374 42 
Pacific 22,125 30,167 36 
Washington 3,449 4,394 27 
Oregon 2,075 2,694 30 
California 16,601 23,079 39 
United States 194,699 256,367 32 
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_ 65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


(the modern photographic process that records documents of any type 


instantaneously... for a fraction of a cent apiece). 


... are using Recordak microfilming to 
eliminate costly manual routines from 
the daily operation. 

The savings in bookkeeping are typical: 
a unique single-posting system is followed 
... 100% duplication of effort is eliminated 
.. . bookkeeping machine requirements are 
reduced as much as 40% . . . stationery 
costs, 50%. 


In addition to saving time and dollars in 





this manner, Recordak microfilming increases 
protection—gives fhe bank photographically 
accurate and complete records which can’t 
be tampered with or altered without detec- 
tion... which can be vault-stored in 1% of 
the “‘paper” filing space. 

This enables the bank to improve and ex- 
pand its services to commercial and indi- 
vidual accounts. For example, if cancelled 
checks are lost—and questions arise—the 
whole story can be reviewed in a Recordak 
Film Reader; and if facsimiles of the missing 
items are needed to help substantiate pay- 
ments, they can be produced directly from 
the bank’s microfilm records. 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying filing and accounting 


routines which are similar to yours .. . doing a more efficient job at SRECORDERK 
a fraction of your present costs. 


Write today for detailed information on the process . . . and the ved . . ) 


complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on a surpris- originator of modern microfilming— 


ingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- and its application to business systems 
suliary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New 


“ eS " 
York 22, N. Y. ‘Recordak”? is a trade-mark 














Memo to men on the go- 


take it easy! 









You can usually cab over to the Departure times let you squeeze 
railroad station in minutes. So to the last minute from a business 
begin with, going Pullman is easy. day and still catch the train. 





i> 

When you ease into your pri- the miles. Your mind’s at ease, 
vate Pullman accommodation, knowing Pullman is the most com- 
tensions of the day fade away with fortable, most carefree way to go. 





Here's “fresh proof” that you That’s because Pullman gets you 
can take even the longest trips in there so rested, so relared ... and 
stride, when you Go Pullman. so close to where you want to be. 


If your family were writing travel memos, they'd sug- 
gest you Go Pullman, too. Because statistics prove you 
are as safe in a Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1962, THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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Special Report 
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. . . Changing State incomes 
are reshaping markets 


this year if they had held on to their 
1929 share. That relative loss of 10 
billion dollars is nearly twice the com- 
bined incomes of the eight lowest-rank- 
ing States. 

These vast tides of income in the U.S. 
are of great significance in the rise and 
decline of business opportunities around 
the country. 

Important changes in rank also are 
occurring among the leaders in the race 
for income and purchasing power. New 
York still leads for total individual in- 
come payments. But California, in fourth 
place back in 1940, has pushed ahead 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois to take over 
an easy second place on the income 
scale. Ohio still hangs on to fifth place. 
But sprawling Texas, which was running 
ninth in 1940, has jumped ahead to take 
over sixth place from Michigan. 

There are other changes in income 
rank as well. Massachusetts has dropped 
from seventh in 1940 to ninth in 1952. 
Missouri, tenth in 1940, has let Indiana 
slip ahead. 

Newer trends in income payments 
among the various States also have im- 
portant meaning for businessmen and 
individuals generally. Large-scale de- 
fense spending, industry expansion, 
other developments now are giving spe- 
cial impetus to incomes of people in 
particular areas. Some of these new 
trends may be long-lasting, others’ very 
temporary. Gains that result from rising 
military pay rolls in some regions, for 
example, may not be as permanent as 
those that are resulting from growth of 
industries. 

In New England, the rise in income 
payments this year still is lagging be- 
hind the rise in the nation as a whole. 
The lag, in fact, is somewhat larger than 
it was in the years before 1942. 

Connecticut is the big exception in 
New England. Income payments in this 
State have been steadily regaining the 
ground lost during World War II. Now, 
expansion of Connecticut’s defense _in- 
dustries—metals, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment—is bringing considerably 
bigger-than-average income gains. In 
Maine, high potato prices help to bring 
about a slightly better-than-average rise 
in income this year. 

All other States in the region are hav- 
ing income rises that are smaller than 
average for the nation. 

What businessmen need to keep in 
mind here is that New England still is 
one of the country’s most important 
markets. With 6.2 per cent of the U.S. 
population, New England has 6.5 per 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





1 re CrLleagusee on ee pe ian 


There is a saying that is as famous as it is erroneous. 
It is the one about the better mousetrap. The fact is 
that if anyone develops a new, improved mousetrap 
he has to beat his own path to people’s homes. In 
other words, he has to sell if he is to prosper. In selling 
the more effective trap, it should be realized, he has 
rendered a service not only to himself and to his 
employees, but also to the buyer. 

Revere thinks this is a good time to point out that 
salesmen render service to customers, and to give 
some thought to the functions 
and values of salesmanship. If 
by salesmanship we mean every- 
thing that influences sales, then 
of course we must include ad- 
vertising and many other fac- 
tors. However, except in the case 
of a product sold by mail, all the 
elements in salesmanship lead up 
to a single point, the contact be- 
tween a salesman and a custom- 
er or prospect. During that 
interview, the salesman takes 
advantage of all that has been 
done previously to help him. 

Why do people buy from one 
man rather than another, from 
one company instead of an- 
other? Revere has discovered 
through long experience and observation that loyal 
customers are created and held when the salesman 
and those back of him take a sincere and informed 
interest in the buyer’s welfare. In Revere this may 
mean recommending and selling a less expensive 
alloy if it will serve as well as a more expensive one. 
Or it may involve suggesting use of an extruded 
shape, costing more per pound than plain bar, but 
saving important sums by reducing costly machining 
operations. And so on. 

It is easy to recognize that such activities come 
under the head of “service.” They are also a part of 
salesmanship, which renders other services as well. It 
is a service, we feel, to tell people about products, 
what they are, what they will do, what benefits they 
offer, how much they cost, how they should be speci- 





fied, when they can be delivered. It is also a service 
to offer solutions to problems. In rendering such ser- 
vices, a salesman needs much more than a price list. 
He must have a firm background, derived from edu- 
cation, training and experience in his industry, and 
in addition must be able to discuss intelligently and 
constructively the problems of the people he serves. 
A sales force thus equipped, such as Revere has, can 
give directly or through the company’s engineering 
service a kind of collaboration that is valuable but 
is not billed. If buyers had to 
dig out all the facts they need 
without the assistance of sales- 
men, American industry and the 
general public as well would be 
greatly hampered in seeking the 
best vdlues obtainable. 

The salesman is part of a 
great team that has given this 
country. more prosperity and 
standards of living higher ‘than 
ever enjoyed anywhere else in 
the world. Other factors in 
achieving this amazing result 
include inventiveness, better 
design and engineering, faster 
and more economical produc- 
tion, the skills of management 
and factory employees, the edi- 
torial and advertising contributions of the thou- 
sands of helpful American publications. While we 
give credit to all these elements, let us not forget 
that productive capacity is increasing constantly, and 
that to move larger volumes of goods more capable 
salesmen and more effective salesmanship will be 
necessary. In the future, we believe the salesman who 
serves as well as sells will become more and more 
important, for only through sales can factories and 
employees be kept busy. Whenever and whatever you 
buy, remember that you can always find salesmen 
who, like those who serve the Revere customers, con- 
sider the best interests of their clients as carefully as 
their own. So we suggest you take your suppliers’ 
salesmen into your confidence, and permit them to 
serve you fully. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








PROTECTION THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


FIRE gives no warning of attack... it’s a real 
and constant threat. 


Simultaneously, you can defeat FIRE and 
make a big reduction in your yearly FIRE 
insurance premiums by installing GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers. Annual savings often 
pay for the system in 4 to 8 years. 


Take your first step, now, to make these 
savings. Ask our nearest office how much 
GLOBE protection can save you. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 








Special Report 





Middle Atlantic States 
rank high in pay rolls . . . 


cent of the country’s income concen- 
trated in a relatively small area. 

Middle Atlantic States—New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey—are fol- 
lowing their long-term trend, but with 
some important changes. Income in the 
region, already enormous, now is rising 
at a rate that is only slightly below that 
of the country as a whole. 

In these figures is to be found signifi- 
cant market news. The Middle Atlantic 
region is doing a far better job of clinging 
to its share of the U.S. income, From 
1929 to 1944, the region found its in- 
come share dropping from more than 30 
per cent of the total to less than 24 per 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 


THROUGH THE PAY-ROLL WINDOW 


+ +. more money 


cent. Now, eight years later, the region 
still has well over 23 per cent of the total. 

South Atlantic States, meanwhile, 
have recorded some of the biggest in- 
come advances in the country since 
1949. Yet in 1952 the region is keeping 
only slightly ahead of the U.S. average. 

In South Carolina, construction of a 
mammoth atomic energy plant has helped 
that State hold its recent third-place 
rank for income growth. In Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, on the other hand, a 
major shift appears. All those States 
ranked among the first 13 in the nation 
for income growth in the years after 
1949. In 1952, most of them still appear 
to be making at least average gains, but 
only Georgia remains among the top 
income gainers. 

In South Central States, business- 
men who study markets can find trends 
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. . . Buying power shifts 
among nation’s regions 


just opposite to those along the South 
Atlantic. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma all appear to be moving 
into places among the top 12 for income 
gains this year, although none of them 
ranked high in the years just before 
1952. Texas, at the same time, has taken 
over second place in the nation for in- 
come gains. 

Military pay rolls are playing a major 
part in income trends in the South, with 
military camps concentrated there. Yet 
rapid expansion in chemicals, oil, ma- 
chinery and nonferrous metals is giving 
the region a more permanent lift in in- 
comes and purchasing power. 

In Western States—the mountain and 
coastal regions—income gains in some 
cases seem to have lost their momentum. 
Arizona, California and Nevada. still 
are among the top States for income 
rises. But New Mexico’s rank among the 
gainers has dropped sharply. Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, in 1952, appear 
to be making some of the smallest ad- 
vances in the country. 

Only California in the West now has 
any large proportion of the country’s in- 
come. It gets about 9 per cent of all 
U.S. income payments—considerably 
more than the amount received by all the 
other 10 Western States together. 

In West North Central States—the 
northern plains region—lower farm prices 
have limited individuals to some of the 
smallest income rises in the country. 
Since 1949, none of these States was 
able to keep up with the average U. S. 
gain. But now, in 1952, Kansas is show- 
ing up with what probably will be one 
of the sharpest rises in the country. 
No other State in the region, however, 
is matching the average U.S. increase 
for 1952. 

In East North Central States—border- 
ing the Great Lakes—one of the most 
massive of all U.S. markets has barely 
been managing to hold its own in the 
income race. This year,. it does not 
appear to be doing that well. Still, 
more than 22 per cent of all income 
payments in the U.S. are received by 
people in the Great Lakes industrial 
belt. 

Buying power, measured by these 
income figures, clearly is shifting and 
churning among U.S. regions on a big 
scale. States with the largest incomes, 
in general, are not the States with the 
biggest rises. It is the older, more 
settled areas of the North and East 
that still have the big concentrations of 
income. But it is the South and West 
that are moving up most rapidly. These 
are facts that businessmen must balance 
off against one another. 
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A pair of electrics haul transcontinental freight No. 263 through the Belt Mountains 


Mountain climbing the Milwaukee way 


Pat yourself out here in rugged operation from the Great Lakes to 
Montana Canyon. Imagine you’re Puget Sound, you’d see that The 
a shepherd instead of a shipper. Milwaukee Road always has the 
Watch how silently and effort- right power in the right place. 
lessly this string of cars moves up Yes, that’s the pattern all over 
Eagle Nest grade behind a team the Milwaukee... the right car 
of electric locomotives. Up grade _for the right cargo, the right man 
or down, stopping or starting, for the right job. 
there’s no jolt or jar... or dam- Let us prove ourselves the right 
aged freight. railroad for you. Contact your 
If you could watch the whole nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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... THE PERMANENT, 
SELF-ADHESIVE 
IDENTIFICATION DEVICE 
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DRILLING, 
SCREWS OR 
RIVETS | 


oe 
A METAL-CAL is a 
.003"' thickness of 
aluminum foil—an- 
odized, dyed and backed with a high 
tensile bonding material. Easily 
applied to any smooth, cohesive sur- 
face. Slashes labor and material 
costs of conventi I lat 





WON'T 








PEEL, CHIP 


OR CRACK 





rl 


~—— Letters, colors and 
characters on a ME- 
TAL-CAL live as 
long as the metal itself ...survive the most 
trying conditions of weather and wear. The 
best of decals and litho-plates can't match 
the performance of a METAL-CAL. 















Industrial use 
of METAL- 
CALS for per- 
manent, dis- 
tinctive identification spreads wider every 
day. Names of dozens of “big-name” 
manufacturers who now use METAL-CALS 
are available on request. 


Main Office and Factory: 
Seattle 8, Wash. 





| 











Peeteea ty Metal- (al 


Office: 1725 E. 2nd St. 
Wichita, Kas. 

Representatives in all 
principal cities 

Foreign Licensed Mfrs. 

Metal-Cal, Ltd. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Malby & Son, Ltd., 

Hove Sussex, Great Britain 


Trade Mark registered. 
Patented in U. S. and 
Foreign Countries. 
For further information 
and quotes, 
address all inquiries to 
C & H Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J5, Boeing Field, 
Seattle 8, Wash. 
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Stevenson’s ‘Labor Law’: 


Governor Stevenson has his 
own ideas about a labor law. If 
he wins, he'll try to scrap Taft- 
Hartley and get a new act. 

The Stevenson act, if there is 
one, will rule out labor injunc- 
tions, try new ways to stop 
strikes, permit ‘‘closed shop.” 

But Stevenson, if President, 
will find even a new Congress 
hard to budge. Taft-Hartley has 
strong staying powers. 

Life will be different for employers 
and unions if Adlai Stevenson be- 
comes President, and if he has a Con- 
gress that will support him. Stevenson, 
as President, could be expected to 
move at once for a new labor law. 

The kind of law Stevenson wants still 
is not drafted, but enough is known of 
his views to shape the outlines. (For his 
own words see page 84.) 


@Metal- ‘al The Wagner Act Plus— 


Taft-Hartley Act will go, if Steven- 
son has his way. Repeal, not amendment. 
is his plan. In this, he lines up behind the 
union leaders, 

The Stevenson act would be closer 
to the Wagner Act than Taft-Hartley. It 
would guarantee unions the rights they 
won under the Wagner Act. At the same 
time, it would provide some of the Taft- 
Hartley saf>guards for employers. 

Big strikes, for one thing, would get 
different treatment under the Stevenson 
plan. The present system. of trying to 
settle disputes of national-emergency size 
would be abolished. This means there no 
longer would be provision for 80-day 
cooling-off periods, with strikes prevented 
by injunction, 

Other methods of dealing with emer 
gency strikes would be provided. 

Fact-finding boards are suggested 
by Stevenson. When an emergency arose, 
a board might be appointed to look into 
the dispute, take testimony from union 
and employer, and recommend settle- 
ment terms. Neither side would be 
forced to accept the recommendation. 

(Continued on page 60) 


















WOULD You 
LIKE IT BETTER 
WITHOUT THOSE 
INJUNCTION 





~—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘IN THE DENTIST'S CHAIR’ 


. . unions prefer legalized seizure 
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shining 
example... 


of the lasting beauty and 


brightness of stainless steel 


0 YOU remember when Presi- 
dent Hoover entertained the 
King and Queen of Siam in the 
White House? 
Do you remember when Max Schmel- 
ing knocked out Young Stribling? 


Do you remember when Post and 
Gatty circled the world in the Winnie 
Mae? 

That was back in 1931... 

That was the year the Empire State 
Building made its shining ‘‘bow” to 
the public. 

Since then many years have 
passed... 


Yet despite all these years...despite 
the winds and the dust and the rains 
of a fifth of a century...despite two 
decades of big city grime, dirt, and 
traffic fumes .. . the stainless steel 
spandrels of the Empire State are 
today as bright and sparkling as 
the day Hoover and Siam’s King 
Prajadhipok broke bread together. 

When you find stainless steel, you 
usually find Nickel, ‘“Your Unseen 
Friend.” 

Nickel is in the stainless steel 
spandrels that help the Empire State 
keep its “youthful complexion.” 

Nickel is in the panellings and 
facings of stainless steel that are 
bringing new beauty, new operation 
economies, to some of the country’s 
most modern structures. 


Nickel is in the stainless steel win- 
dow frames now coming into their 
own everywhere because they require 
minimum attention and repair. 




















World's tallest building, the Empire State today towers 1472 feet above the street. Its spandrels—the bright 
metal “ribbons” that run straight up and down 


Nickel is in the stainless steel 
curtain walls cost-minded architects 
often specify because they’re space- 
savers and money-savers extraor- 
dinary. 

You don’t see this Nickel, of course. 
That’s because Nickel, whether in 
stainless or alloy steels, is mixed with 
other metals ... to add toughness, 
corrosion-resistance, and other spe- 
cial properties. 


- are made of stainless steel, an alloy with Nickel in it. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 
You and ‘‘ Your Unseen Friend’’: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Nickel is always 
with you—helping to make your life 
easier, brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance 
of Nickel’ tells you. Send for your 
free copy.*Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 858a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952, T. I. N. Co. BINLIN Inco Nickel ..- Your Unseen Friend 











“The Profit-Eating 
Heating Bill” 





Now ... Stop profits from being 
gobbled up by outmoded heat- 
ing systems in your plant! 


New THERMOBLOC 
Heating for Industry 


Needs no costly pipes, ducts, 
radiators, installations. Direct-fired, 
self-contained Unit Heaters heat 
even coldest spots in minutes with 
less fuel! Ideal for large open areas, 
eliminates work-slowdowns due to 
cold corners. Thermoblocs are re- 
ducing costs, improving heat in hun- 
dreds of plants, warehouses, etc., 
today. See how Thermoblocs can 
solve the “‘profit-eating heating bill’’ 
in your plant, too! 


How THERMOBLOCS 
Cut Costs 


Cost less to buy and install. 
Fully automatic, require no 
attendant. Heat circulates 
directly at working level, 
no fuel lost to high ceilings. 
Operate independently, 
start up only those units 
needed. 

Give Ideal Heat 

Forced circulation of live 
warm air assures instant, 
uniform heat even in large 
unpartitioned areas. High 
efficiencies assured, using 
gas or oil. Connect to fuel 
and power line and start heating. 
Beautifully styled. 





Protect Equipment 


Uniform, dry heat safeguards per- 
ishables, prevents rusting of delicate 
machinery. 

For complete details on how to solve your 
heating problem, write for New Executive 
Bulletin on THERMOBLOC today. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORP. 


8-9 Meadow St., S. Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of the well-known 
P-D Power Plant Equipment 











' 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP | 
| 8-9 Meadow St., S. Norwalk, Conn. | 
| Gentlemen 
| lease send me literature on how to save | 
heating costs with THERMOBLOC | 
| Name Title 
I 
| Company | 
{ 
| Address__—_ | 
Ea ane afe ane ane aus eae me as 
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. . . Seizure power 
would be in law 


This method is used sometimes now by 
the Federal Mediation Service. 

Arbitration also is proposed by Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. Details are not given, 
but arbitration would be voluntary, not 
compulsory. This method would be used 
only when both sides agreed to accept 
the decision of an arbitrator. 

Seizure of industry by Government 
is suggested as a possible way to end 
big strikes, when all other methods have 
failed. Seizure power would be spelled 
out by law and would be placed in the 
hands of the President. How far the 
Government would be permitted to go in 
forcing wage increases and working con- 
ditions on a seized industry are not yet 
detailed by Candidate Stevenson. 

Legalized seizure would prove popu- 








GOVERNOR STEVENSON 
Down with Taft-Hartley? 


lar with unions. They customarily call 
off their strikes when Government takes 
over. Unions have come to expect better 
settlement terms from Government than 


_ they could get from employers. 


How seizure would be enforced is not 
spelled out by the Governor. In the past, 
the White House sometimes has had to 
ask help from the courts in getting strik- 
ers to return to work. Stevenson makes it 
clear, however, that injunctions are not 
to be used against workers under any 
law that he might propose. 

Injunctions, in fact, are ruled out of 
order by Stevenson. Here, again, he 
lines up with the unions, which have 
fought for years against the use of court 
orders in labor disputes. Stevenson would 
take away the power now given the 

(Continued on page 61) 







Life’s been made happier 
through MOSINEE 
Forest Fibres 





Resourceful product 
engineers, processing 
and packaging experts, and others 
throughout industry, have cooperated 
with MOSINEE “‘Fibrologists”’ to help 
industries thrive better ... to help 
mankind enjoy life more... through 
industrial applications of MOSINEE 
forest fibres. 

In the fields of transportation, 
communications, electronics, insula- 
tion, plastics, sanitation and others, 
MOSINEE helps make products and 
parts better. 


In your business, too, profitable 
uses for dependable MOSINEE might 
be disclosed. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 





Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
idvertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y, 





Preferred and 
' Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
* ated, on August 26, 1952, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 
These dividends are pay- 
able October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 26, 1952 


: 
. 
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“Closed shop” gets 
candidate’s blessing 


President, under Taft-Hartley, 
emergency strikes by injunction. 

The “closed shop” again would be 
legal under the kind of law Stevenson 
wants. This type of contract, which com- 
pels employers to hire only union mem- 
bers, is barred by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Stevenson’s idea is that “closed shops” 
might as well be permitted, since such 
contracts are widely bootlegged, with 
thousands of employers and millions of 
workers operating under them. 

The “union shop,” now permitted 
by law, but with limitations, would still 
be legal under the Stevenson plan. But 
Stevenson indicates a willingness to 
give unions more authority to run their 
own affairs. This might mean that he 
favors removing a provision of the 


to stop 


i sastll 


~Harris & Ewing j 


SENATOR TAFT 


Down with repeal? 


present law that stops union leaders 
from having workers fired for trying to 
oust the leaders from office. Union lead- 
ers now have authority to demand the 
firing of workers under a “union shop” 
only when they fail to pay their union 
dues. 

Some union practices now barred 
by the Taft-Hartley Act also would be 
prohibited by Stevenson. 

Closing unions to new members 
would be prevented. Some unions make 
a practice of restricting membership in 
order to provide more jobs for their mem- 
bers. Others sometimes bar Negroes. 

Jurisdictional strikes will be banned, 
as they now are, if the Stevenson ideas 
become law. Strikes of this nature would 
be listed as unfair labor practices, but 

(Continued on page 62) 
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but just SUPPOse 
it happened to you! 


Ents 





Certainly, you don't expect a fire. No one expected this recent inferno in Brooklyn, New 


York. But at least one firm, Benjamin Silfen, Inc., 


located within a building completely 


gutted, was able to stay in business—able to send out bills the next day because its accounts 
receivable were in a modern Mosler Record Safe. 


Suppose a fire left your records in ashes. 
How fast would you be able to recover 
monies with which to replace buildings, 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods, 
work in process? How much delay would 
it mean in restoring production, sales 
and service? Or would you be one of the 
43 out of 100 firms 
never reopen after losing 
vital records in a fire? 





says 
rendered within 60 days.” 
you—without records? 





The handsome new Mosler A" 

Label Safe designed by Raymond 

Loewy ne at no extra cost, 
b 


distinguished beauty to any office. 
New convenience and security 
features include the new “Counter 
Spy”’ Lock with numbers on top 
of dial to eliminate stooping 
and visible only to person working 
combination. 


Remember—there's a clause in 
your insurance policy that 
Proof-of-loss must be 


How could 


Remember, too—a_ fireproof 
building simply walls-in, in- 
tensifies a fire that starts in 
your office. And unless your 
safe bears the Underwriters’ 
AF onde Inc. label, it will probably 
act only as an incinerator above 350°F, 





It's dangerous to “cross your fingers." 
Don’t do it. 

Find out, today, how little it costs to pro- 
tect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “‘A”’ Label 
Record Safe. It’s the world’s best pro- 
tection. Meets the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test 
for fire, impact and explosion. 


who 


iF IT'S MOSLER... 


wé Mosler Sate“ 


Since 1848 


ITV'S SAFE 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built 
the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


gy 


Consult classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail 
coupon now for free informative material. 


The Mosler Safe Company « Dep't US-12, H sialibit Ohio 

Please send me Compa one or both): 
Free Mosler, Fire DANGERater, which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds. 

CO Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of 
Mosler Record Safes. 














NAME POSITION 
FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS 

cITY. ZONE STATE 
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inute 
Quiz eee 
for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We put these six together 
to help you clarify your own think- 
ing—to help you decide how sound 
your investment program may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prospects for the industries 
—and companies—represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
past six months? 


2) Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I’m counting on? 


3) If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider sell- 
ing them? 


4) Have I maintained a proper balance 
between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


5) Have there been any recent changes 
in management — or business — that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 

If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 

swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 
. .. will be glad to examine a list of 
your holdings—tell you just what it 
thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Just tell us something about yourself 
in a confidential letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 
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. . . Congress expected 
to be wary of change 


Stevenson apparently would not permit 
the use of injunctions to stop the strikes 
in their early stages. 

Secondary boycotts would become 
legal, in some instances, although Stev- 
enson proposes to continue the ban 
against boycotting where one union is 
trying to force an employer to deal with 
it in the face of certification, by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, of a rival 
union as a bargaining agent. 

Employer practices that were 
banned in the Wagner Act and in the 
Taft-Hartley Act probably would be 
prohibited under any law proposed by 
Stevenson. The Governor seems willing 
to accept most of the present restrictions 
against employers, although he might 
be willing to employ new language in 
the law, requiring new interpretations. 

There will be no easy way to get a 
new labor law through Congress, unless 
there is a Stevenson sweep that carries in 
more prolabor Democrats than now seems 
possible. Many of the supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act will still be around, 
even if Stevenson is elected. Senator 
Taft, himself, will be one of them. Taft 
is on record as willing to amend the 
present law, but would fight repeal. 
He would get strong support from Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats. A 
new labor law is by no means a sure 
thing, if Stevenson wins. 


‘Union Shop’ Idea 
Gaining Ground 


Labor organizations continue to win 
“union shop” contracts. Although forced 
to accept a compromise version in steel, 
the unions have gone on to new victories 
in the railroad and rubber industries. 

Employers in other fields now will 
find it harder to resist labor demands 
for compulsory-union contracts. When the 
steel industry was successful in its refusal 
to accept the full “union shop” sought by 
the CIO Steelworkers, employers else- 
where hoped that this drive of the unions 
had been stopped everywhere. The drive 
was slowed up somewhat, but not halted. 

Railroads tried to cite the steel set- 
tlement as a reason for not granting the 
“union shop,” but 17 unions of nonoper- 
ating employes refused to accept the 
steel contract as a “pattern.” The 17 
unions, representing a million railroad 
workers such as clerks, track crews and 
shop employes, demanded that the com- 
panies abide by the recommendations of 

(Continued on page 63) 














Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 
| guess?” 


| Depreciation is an im- 
| portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
| depreciation may be 

reduced to a very nar- 
| row range.’ 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



































Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
In ent kinds of business and 
products find it advanta- 
geous to advertise in 


good “U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
company ing agency for their facts 


on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 





TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 





MARRIAGE LICENSE 


It’s the only time we practically 
ignore guests. But our 
honeymooners seem 
to appreciate 
it so much. 







—— : 
Lao 


- A 
CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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Northeastern lines 
were first to settle 


an emergency board appointed under 
the Railway Labor Act. The board had 
supported the demand for a full “union 
shop.” 

After the board reported in February, 
the carriers split up into regional groups 
for negotiations with the unions. The 
Northeastern group was the first to work 
out a settlement with the union com- 
mittee headed by George E. Leighty. 
One reason apparently is that several 
of the big Eastern lines had signed up 
for the “union shop” with these unions 
before the case went to the emergency 
board. 

Western carriers are expected to re- 
sume talks with the nonoperating unions 





—United Press 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTY 
. . Victory in the Northeast 


soon. The Western roads in the past have 
shown little inclination to go along with 
the union demand but are under greater 
pressure now. Southern railroads have 
not started negotiations on the issue, 
but a majority reportedly opposes a 
“union shop.” The unions, however, are 
not likely to give up. It appears doubtful, 
on the other hand, that they would call 
a strike on this question. 

In getting the union-security clause 
from the Northeastern lines, the unions 
had to make a few concessions, but no 
major compromises. For example, an ap- 
peals procedure is set up for any worker 
who contends that he has been unjustly 
fired because of the “union shop” agree- 
ment. 

Another clause accepted by the un- 
ions probably will be proposed now by 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What's New 








Edgely, Fy & Ann. 
“4 he “Florence, 


SF AS 


PENNSYLVANIA 








OF GREAT INTEREST to indus- 
trialists is the news that plans for the interconnection 
of the New Jersey Turnpike with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike are being developed rapidly. 


The proposed route of this interconnection is from 
the outskirts of Florence, N. J. to Edgely, Pa., using a 
new Delaware River crossing and connecting with a 
to-be-built extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike from 
King of Prussia to Edgely. 


Already the New Jersey Turnpike has proved of 
immense value to manufacturers, even though it has 
been open for less than a year. The interconnection 
with the Pennsylvania throughway will enable shippers 
to use these non-stop facilities from New York to the 
West. 


Here in New Jersey — at the Crossroads of the East — 
is a magnificent system of more than 1700 miles of 
paved state highways and some 6000 miles of hard- 
surfaced county roads. 


Write Box A, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. for your copy of the brochure, 
“An Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads of the East.” 








PUBLIC c SERVICE 


... AT THE cROSAYAD ADS OF THE EAST 
a4 
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INCREASED 
AIR TONNAGE 
oo eGREATER 

COMBAT RANGE 
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SLOWER DROP SPEEDS, made possible “BEAVER TAIL” Doors allow loading FUEL, AMMO, |RATIONS.. .Inerensediton- | 
with the new C-119H, greatly facilitate para- and unloading with greater ease... open nage of everything needed by our Armed | 
chuting troops, supplies and heavy equip- for airborne drops. . . seal tight in flight Forces in combat... goes further and gets 


ment. .. more accurately and with greater when not in use... provide additional there faster with improved loading and | 
efficiency than ever before. cargo space. air-drop facilities. 








FEATURES of the new C-119H 


Increased Wing Surfaces ¢ Larger Flight Control Surfaces 
Improved Stability and Control ¢ Increased Payload and Better | 
Cargo Distribution * Greater Combat Range « Lower Stall and | 
Jump Speeds ¢ Shorter Take-Offs and Landings * Greater Tail 





Clearance « External Fuel System « More Efficient Heating System 
Rough Field Landing Gear * Crew Bail-Out Chute | 
Kaw 

Fai AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.1.,N.Y, 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L.I.,N.Y. 
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Rail unions win 
more than Steelworkers 


employers in other industries when the 
“union shop” demand is filed. This 
clause pledges the rail brotherhoods to 
reimburse the carriers for any damages 
awarded to discharged employes by a 
court, when a union has been responsible 
for an unjust discharge. 

Although making those concessions, 
the rail unions won a stronger union- 
security clause than did the Steelworkers, 
The latter finally agreed that old em- 
ployes who were not in the union would 
not need to join up, and that new em- 
ployes also could stay out. The new em- 
ployes, when hired, are required to sign 
application cards for union membership, 
but, before these take effect, the em- 





—Chase 


L. S. BUCKMASTER 


. . two more “union shops” 


ployes can notify the management that 
they wish to withdraw the cards. 

The rail agreement provides for the 
full “union shop,” making the old em- 
ployes join up and forcing new ones to 
sign within 60 days after being hired. 
The 60-day period is twice as long as 
the standard waiting period in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but conforms to the “un- 
ion shop” authorization section of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

In rubber, the CIO Rubber Workers 
headed by L. S. Buckmaster, also has 
added to its list of “union shop” agree- 
ments. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
and B. F. Goodrich Co. signed up for the 
full “union shop.” 

Buckmaster reports that 134,000 mem- 
bers now are covered by the complete 
“union shop” clause. All major firms now 
are under “union shop” contracts. 
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Take out a dollar bill and look at it. Compared to 1936-39, 
that dollar will buy just about 53¢ worth of almost 
anything ... food, clothes, furnishings. But it will buy 
100¢ worth of aluminum... because aluminum is priced 
no higher today than before World War II. Just ask 
























yourself what else has even come close to holding this rw 
price line. It’s a unique victory against inflation... by the && ° P Sp 
industry that Reynolds made competitive. [eens SP 7 
Fas £ 
To you this means products made better with light, c@ 23 
° r - Ss 5a SS 
strong, rustproof aluminum. It means premium o_o 
; é ; 1a, YOUR "DOLLARS ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 
improvements at no premium in price in so much that =~ Sivseieneon SS 
you buy ... automobiles, home appliances, building se ° s i 
; me SS 4 
products, packaging. If you are a manufacturer, take SM 


advantage of this 100¢ value. If you are a consumer, get 


your money’s worth in aluminum... Reynolds Aluminum. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, pay E , N QO | DS 


Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


BE CAREFUL—THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 








The tricycle that trip] ed up an executive Committee 


E Was an architect for a St. Louis contracting firm 
building industrial installations in the South—a key 


man in the organization. 


Seven months ago, he parked his car in his own drive- 
way when he came home for dinner. It was already dark 
when he stepped up the front walk. And just before he 
reached the slate steps up to the door, he tripped over 
a tricycle left carelessly outside by his 4-year-old son. 

This architect has been in bed ever since—first a 
broken hip and then an embolism. 

The accident has put the executive committee of this 
building firm in a tough spot. They’ve continued the 
injured man’s salary up to now. But with work piling up, 
they've had to hire another architect to do his job. 

Now, since the doctor says recovery will be long and 
slow, the heads of this company face another grave de- 
cision. Can they justify paying two salaries for one archi- 
tect? Or should they stop the pay that the disabled man’s 
family depends on? 


There is simply no right way to decide a question like 


this. But there zs a way to make sure now that you'll 


never have to make such a critical decision in your 
business. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker how little it will 
cost your business to give your key men the protection 
of Travelers Business Accident Insurance. 

With a Travelers Business Accident Insurance Plan, 
the men you depend on most are assured that medical 
expenses will be paid and a weekly income provided in 
case of a temporary disability resulting from an accident. 
If the disability should prove permanent, an income for 
life is guaranteed. 

Make up a list of your key men and call in your 
Travelers man to get the exact cost of this protection 
down on paper. 


WIL 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut, 
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Pensions, Welfare Funds 
To Be Taxed as Income? 


Tax collectors are taking a 
look at pensions, welfare funds, 
other social benefits as a source 
for more money. 

Idea is to tax such payments 
as “income,” if Congress ap- 
proves. It would mean higher 
taxes for thousands. 

Odds are against it any time 
soon. But it is something to 
watch when Congress _ starts 
hunting for more revenue. 


Proposals to tax the “fringe” bene- 
fits of workers in U.S. industry are 
getting official attention. 

A study of the growing revenue loss 
caused by the exempt status of such 
benefits—health insurance, employer 
contributions to pension and welfare 
funds, group life insurance and other 
noncash portions of employes’ pay—is 
being made jointly by tax staffs of Con- 
gress, the Treasury and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Colin F. Stam, head of the congres- 
sional tax staff, will be prepared to make 





HEALTH BENEFITS FOR EMPLOYES 


a detailed report-in time for its considera- 
tion by the 1953 session of Congress, 
convening in January. 

If Congress should decide to impose 
income taxes on “fringe” pay, as some 
authorities think it should, the result 
could be to increase the tax burden of 
millions of workers—and possibly of 
their employers as well. 

What's up is an effort to protect the 
Government against a mounting trend 
toward employe pay in noncash forms 
that are outside the reach of income 
tax. 

One proposal is simply to require the 
employe to pay tax on the value of his 
“fringe” benefits, in addition to his taxes 
on cash pay. 

Another proposal is to deny the em- 
ployer his present privilege of deducting 
the cost of these noncash benefits in 
figuring the amount of his own taxable 
profit. Such outlays, like wage costs, are 
allowed now as “business costs.” 

A compromise, also suggested, is to 
levy part of the “fringe” tax on the em- 
ploye and part on the employer. 

All these ideas are sure to run into 
stiff opposition. Businessmen will argue 
that contributions to health, welfare and 
insurance funds for their employes are 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Are welfare plans part of “‘pay'’? 
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Patrick Henry would 
back our platform of 
Wa economy and freedom 
from chaos in business. 


7“ ME Liberty I 















Spend less to store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES. 
25 stock sizes for every 
popular form, 





P Sold by 
leading 
stationers 
everywhere 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE BOOKLET “Manval of 
Record Storage Practice”. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 
best methods of record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention—Our Business Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago 5, Ill. 












AVAILABLE: 


SKILLED LABOR 
vithost BONUSES 
o PREMIUMS 


»| RHODE 
{ISLAND 


The same economic pressures which have caused 
competitive labor shortages in other sections 
have resulted in a valuable surplus of skilled, 
intelligent labor in Rhode Island. That this 
labor is willing to work is proved by the fact 
that Rhode Island has one of the best strike- 
free records of any state. 

Choice plants and plant sites are catalogued. 
Studies are available on wage rates, taxes, 
power, etc. For complete information on these 
and other advantages which Rhode Island offers 
you, write today. 


Rhode Island Development Council 
Room 322, State House Providence, R. I. 
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Our freight cars can’t escape! 


Shippers and receivers of freight fre- 
quently need to know where their cars 
of freight are while en route. 

For years Southern Pacific has 
served its shippers with a car-report- 
ing system that could tell just about 
where each freight car is located 
among the 80,000 or so moving over 
our 13,500 miles of line every day. 

That system, while reasonably fast, 
did take a little time. So, since time 
is at a premium, S.P. has developed 





something new to give still faster in- 
formation service. This new, super- 
fast freight car-reporting system is a 
business machine-tape-teletype 
setup. 


With the speed of light— 186,000 
miles per second —this setup flashes a 
record of moving cars to all points all 
over our lines and to Eastern cities, 
thus tracing and reporting each car- 
load as it goes along. 


At terminal and division points, a 


A SYMBOL 0 


F 





~~ 





card is punched for each freight car 
in every freight train. The punch- 
holes actuate a tape, the tape sets bat- 
teries of teletypes clicking—and to 
cities on its route (and nightly by our 
own nation-wide telegraph network 
to our S.P. freight offices all over the 
nation) that car’s record flashes in- 
stantly. The setup also gives a “pass- 
ing report,” showing the progress of 
each car as it moves over the railroad. 

By means of this new “electronic 
car reporter” system, our S.P. freight 
men all over the U.S. know each 
morning (and can advise shippers 
and receivers) the location of vital 
carloads going to defense production, 
the military, or to you, the consumer. 


While our business is primarily 
that of supplying fast transportation, 
we thought you would be interested 
to know that we also furnish the 
equally vital fast information. 
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SouTHERN Paciric Company, D. J. Russe.i, President 
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. - « Unions are agains} 
tax on ‘fringe’ pay 


no less a cost of doing business than are 
cash wages. Unions and other employe 
groups will contend that the burden, al- 
ready heavy, should not be increased by 
requiring workers to pay taxes on money 
they don’t get in cash. 

In that argument, unions will be 
joined by many of the managers of in- 
dustry. It is conceivable that, if the 
value of “fringes” were taxed in full, 
some business executives in top brackets 
would have to pay taxes greater than the 
total amount of their cash incomes. 

A practical solution is not to be easy 
to find. 

The problem of revenue losses result- 
ing from the tax-free status of noncash 
pay is just now reaching major propor. 
tions. 

Unions in many lines have pressed 
for and won heavy additions to pay in 
the form of extras. As one outstanding 
example, the welfare fund of John L., 
Lewis's United Mine Workers has built 
up to 100 million dollars. 

Highly paid business executives have 
come to favor drawing a_ substantial 
portion of their pay in forms not subject 
to immediate taxation. 

On the other side, employers them- 
selves have been encouraged by high 
taxes to increase both the salaries and 
the noncash pay of employes. Corpora- 
tions that are subject to the excess-profits 
tax find they can raise contributions to 
welfare or pension funds, for example, 
at an actual cost of only 18 cents on the 
dollar. It works out that way because 
taxes take 82 per cent of any profit that 
is defined by law as “excess.” That's 
federal taxes alone. 

So all the factors have combined in 
recent years to encourage a widespread 
growth in pension and welfare funds. 

Just before World War II, employers’ 
contributions to private pension and wel- 
fare funds totaled less than 200 million 
dollars a year. 

By 1946, just after the war, these con- 
tributions had multiplied six times, to 
1.2 billion dollars. In 1951, they were a 
little over 8 billion. In 1952, by the best 
available estimates, they will reach 3.5 
billion. 

All that is aside from the 4 billion 
dollars a year that employers pay into 
Government social-insurance funds for 
the benefit of employes. That money, 
too, is deducted from taxable profits as 
a “business expense,” although the em- 
ploye gets no personal tax exemption 
for his own contribution to these funds. 

Add employer contributions to work- 
men’s compensation plans, and the total 

(Continued on page 70) 
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@ Without efficient air diffusion, air conditioning 
often defeats its own purpose of making people 
comfortable. No one likes to sit in a blast of hot or 
cold air. Kno-Draft Air Diffusers bring your con- 
ditioned air into the room gently, distribute it 
evenly throughout the space. Result: even tempera- 
tures and no drafts. And the fact that Kno-Draft 
Air Diffusers are adjustable after installation means 
less ‘engineering’ and greater accuracy in getting 
exactly the comfort level you want. You get better 
air conditioning for your money. Kno-Draft Air 
Diffusers are used in offices, stores, factories and 
even in homes. They rate high because they are 
backed by over twenty years of experience in ‘‘engi- 
neering air’ — air diffusion, air purification, air 
recovery. You can find out all about them by writing 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., Danbury, Conn. 
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who needs what you hee for sale! 


@ DODGE REPORTS service takes 
this “‘first sales step’’ for most of 

the leading firms and salesmen in 
construction. IT CAN FOR YOU. 

A few minutes each day with Dodge 
Reports provide more opportunities 
for doing business than you can get 
in any other way. 

Find out how. Send for new book, 
the result of 60 years of service to 
construction men. Without 
obligation, WritetodaytoDept. USN-9. 


DODGE REPORTS ih 





119 W. 40th St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 


THE FIRST STEPIN EVERY SALE onsonarion 


Finance Week 














( the NATURAL ) 


location for industry 


Your company can enjoy the natural advantages 
of a West Virginia location—plentiful materials 
and fuels, willing workers, strategic market 
location. For full information and confidential 
plant location assistance write: West Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission, Room 95, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more 
graphic, and may prove to be price- 
less. Find out how the new 35-mm, 
PRAKTICA FX, single-lens reflex cam- 
era can pay for itself many times 
over in research, production, sales, 
Also an ideal camera for the home 
photographer. Write for booklet. 








,SGEFOR FREE BOOK! Baan 
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The Praktica Co., Inc., | 

50 W. 29 St, N.Y. N.S Ye 

a Send: Photography in Industry | 
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Health, welfare funds 


are probable targets 
of such noncash “fringes” comes to 8.5 
billion dollars a year. 

What to tax out of all that is the 
problem. 

At least in theory, the employe pays 
taxes after he retires on the money he 
realizes out of the employer's contribu- 
tion to his pension fund. As a practical 
matter, most of them do not, since per- 
sons past 65 gets special tax treatment. 
The personal exemption of an elderly 
couple is $2,400 a year. This takes the 
majority of retired persons off the 
federal tax rolls. 

Still, on the theory that private pen- 
sions do not escape taxes, Congress is 





—Black Star 


COLIN F. STAM 
. .. what else to tax? 


not likely to disturb the present system 
of dealing with retirement pay. 

As for workmen’s compensation, the 
value of employer contributions to the 
worker would be difficult to tax, and 
Congress is not likely to try. 

That leaves, as a practical matter, the 
1.5 billion dollars a year that employers 
pay into health and welfare funds and 
group insurance plans. 

If that amount were taxed at the 
employe level, the additional revenue 
to the Federal Government would be 
about 300 million dollars a year. That 
is at the lowest individual tax rate. 

If the whole amount could be taxed 
at the corporate level, the revenue would 
be greater. The regular corporate tax 

(Continued on page 71) 








Introductory Offer 
| (to new buyers only) 


303 SECURITY CHARTS! 


| 80-PAGE MONTHLY FOLIO! 


Depicts on each chart 21 months’ mar. 
ket action correlated against earnings t 
and dividends background, with capi- 
talization and other vital data, also || 
Ratio-Cator and 28 Group Average 
Charts. Includes 300 leading listed 
stocks, or discerning investors who 
either make or verify their own inde- 
|| pendent market decisions, 


| $end $1 NOW for Folio UN-912 


(September edition — regularly $3) 
















Trial 5 months’ subscription $12 includes 5 
monthly Security Chart Folios, Oct. issue 
of Cycli-Graphs Folio of 500 twelve-year 
charts and other features. 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 


141 Mitk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 























Your logical first choice 
in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, entertainment and 
business centers. 

FOR COMFORT: All restaurants, 
public rooms ...and many bed- 
rooms AIR-CONDITIONED. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
& Y 























CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenve Dayton 1, Ohio 











(Thrilling Thought! ee 
SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 
* 

South Africa 

19 glorious days at sea on two of the 

world's great lines! New York/South- 


ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 
See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 


These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . 
minutes from most Government of- 
Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 















. only 
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SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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. . . Congress not likely 
to reverse its policy 


rate would yield about 750 million dol- 
lars. Regular and excess-profits rates 
combined would produce 1.2 billion. 

Actually, the return might be much 
lower than that. Many companies, if 
denied the privilege of deducting the 
cost from taxable profits, probably would 
reduce or withdraw their welfare and 
insurance programs. In effect, employes 
would bear the ultimate costs of taxing 
“fringes” at the corporate level. 

This raises a social problem. Official 
policy for years has been to encourage 
employers to protect workers and their 
families against sickness or other hard- 
ship. Congress is not likely to turn its 


walking distance of shops and back completely on that policy. 

theatres. Make your reservations As a compromise, it has been sug- by 

today. gested that corporations be limited in 
Frank E. Weakly their “fringe” deductions to 1 or 2 per | | 

THE President i 


cent of pay roll. That would produce 
only a limited amount of extra revenue. 

Taxing the extras that go to em- 
ployes raises many problems that have 
not yet been worked out. The odds are 
against such a tax in 1953, when the 
major pressure is likely to be on the side 
of cutting rates, not raising them. Still, 
the issue is alive, and there will be 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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demands for action. Employers and 
employes need to watch it. 


“U.S. News & World Re- 
port” led all magazines 
in its field in advertising 
in growth with a 53% rev- 
enue gain, 1951 over 1950, 
based on latest Publish- 





OVER HALF OF 
ALL TOP-RATED 


States’ Tax Haul 
Shows Big Jump 


Federal taxes are not the only ones 
hitting new highs. Figures just released 
by Census Bureau show that the States 
collected a record 9.8 billion dollars in 
taxes in fiscal years ended in 1952. 

Local taxes, as a rule, are just a little 
below State taxes. Add in the federal 
collections of 65 billion dollars in fiscal 
1952, and the total—federal, State and 
local—-comes to a record 84 billion. 

That is $535 for every man, woman 
and child in the country. The tax bill 
will be even higher this year, fiscal 1953. 

State tax collections in fiscal 1952 
jumped 10 per cent over the preceding 
year, and 152 per cent over the level at 
the start of World War II. That in- 
crease has been due partly to new taxes, 
partly to higher private incomes, higher 
prices and more buying. 

All the States except two, Delaware 
| and South Dakota, showed increasés in 
| collections in the year just closed. 
| Georgia, with a new sales tax, gained 

49 per cent. 

In California and New York, collec- | waypwauKee DUSTLESS BRUSH Co. 
tions climbed above a billion dollars. | $30 N. 22 STREET. MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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reports, and is continuing 

growth to lead the field in 1952 
gains. 
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The case that baffled an entire hospital! 


Patients discharged in the pink were leaving this 
Connecticut hospital in the red. 


The patients recovered, but the hospital was having 
a hard time recovering costs from insurance and 
welfare agents. Close to 90% of hospital revenues 
today comes from these “third party” agents. They 
require positive proof of costs. 


Total recovery of patient costs called for accurate 
accounting of these costs. And that called for busi- 
nesslike record-keeping methods. 


McBee had the answer for the Connecticut hospital— 
and for scores of other hospitals suffering from ill- 
kept records: Keysort Charge Tickets — cards with 
pre-coded holes along the edges. When notched, the 
marginal holes made it easy to collect the facts on 
each patient ... classify them . . . file them. . . find 





them... use them... quickly and accurately. 


For hospitals, as for business firms in almost every 
field, Keysort cards and machines provide complete 
cost-control information more economically than 
any other method. 


No special personnel is required to operate Keysort 
methods, no costly installations or major procedural 
changes are necessary. With simple, flexible Keysort 
cards and machines, any executive can keep his 
fingers on the pulse of his entire operation. 


No wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in 
just a few short years. 


There is a McBee representative near you, trained 
to advise you frankly whether or not McBee can 
help you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 


















Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The time is approaching when scarcities will be few and far between. 

Steel industry, back to 100 per cent of capacity, is headed for new output 
records. A high point in production is expected by October. 

Aluminum supply is becoming adequate for military and civilian needs. 

Copper supply is increasing. Lead and zinc no longer are a problem. 

Improved supply of basic materials, in fact, is so marked that Government 
soon may choose whether to relax most material controls or step up arms output. 
That's the opinion of Henry H. Fowler, new Defense Mobilizer. 





Relaxed controls are probable. That's the way the signs point now. 

Military schedules now set are not likely to be hastened. 

Arms budget for the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1953, is to be no 
larger, and may be slightly smaller, than for this fiscal year. That estimate 
comes from Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett, who makes up the budget. 

The build-up in some defense items will be completed this year. Output 
from then on will be on a sustaining basis. Significance of this report is that 
added supplies of materials will be available for more civilian goods. 











Arms deliveries are a source of some satisfaction to officials. 

As Acting Defense Mobilizer, John R. Steelman had this to report: 

Military hard goods delivered in July were slightly above the 2 billion 
dollars' worth of deliveries in June and reached a new high. 

Deliveries now are around 75 per cent of the level expected at peak. 

Increased output is marked for Thunderjet planes, J-47 jet engines, M-47 
and T-48 tanks. For more details on plane production see page 16. 

The Defense Secretary notes that the delivery rate for April-June was 6.6 
times as large as at start of the Korean war, and 2.2 times last year's rate. 











Farm commodities also promise to be in abundant supply this year. 

Harvests of major crops are expected to be the third largest on record. 

Beef cattle on feed, for sale this autumn, are 13 per cent ahead of 1951. 
Winter feeding of cattle also is likely to hit a new high. 

Supply prospect for food and other farm crops promises to put a damper on 
any sharp price rises at the commodity level. 











Price rises in the future actually are likely to be in processed goods, 
not in basic commodities. It is in processed goods that wages take on more 
importance and the wage trend still is on the rise. 


Signs continue to point to an upsurge in business activity. 
Paperboard production for August reached the highest level in months. 
Output of paperboard is an important gauge of future activity. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Papespoard is used chiefly by manufacturers and distributors to package 
their products. So, when paperboard production increases, it means that more 
goeas need to be packaged, hence more goods are about to be produced. 

Machine-tool orders also show an increase. This is another guidepost for 
general business activity. When orders increase for machine tools, it means 
that factories plan on increasing their output of finished goods. 





Automobile industry expects to produce 5 million passenger cars and 1 mil- 
lion trucks in 1952. That's outside of military production. Output at this 
volume will mean hustling activity in Detroit and other automotive centers. 

Textile industry continues to report improvement in operations. 

Leather industry also is increasing output of shoes and other products. 

This autumn, in fact, should see an end to depressed conditions in New 
England textile and leather plants. The Boston Federal Reserve Bank expects 
employment in New England to reach the highest levels of the year. 











Employment is on the rise throughout most of the country. 

Jobholders in commerce and industry increased by 754,000 from mid-July to 
mid-August. Total nonfarm employment hit a record at above 55 million. 

Rise ir employment usually occurs at this time as industry undergoes the 
usual seasonal expansion. This is expected to carry through November at least. 

Farm employment dropped below 7 million in August, from 7.6 million in 
July. That, too, is a seasonal trend. Farm activity slackens in late summer. 

Unemployment is reported down to 1.6 million from 1.9 million. Most of 
that decline was because people left the labor force as summer waned. 

Employment situation reflects the high level of business activity. For 
months immediately ahead, jobs are to be available for most workers. 











A trend to watch is the course of consumer borrowing. 

Installment credit reached a new high of 14.7 billion dollars in July. 
Increase since the end of consumer-credit controls amounts to 1.4 billion. 

People obviously are buying heavily on credit. Installment sales are up 
sharply for automobiles, furniture and appliances. Question is how long this 
type of buying will continue. 








Consumer debt now amounts to about 9 per cent of consumer income, after 
taxes. Total credit: 21.2 billions. Income: 231.5 billions a year. 

Outstanding credit now is about as high as it was, in relation to income, 
during the buying spree of January-February, 1951. In January of that year 
credit reached 10.03 per cent of income; in February it was 9.83 per cent. 

After running up debt in that buying spree, consumers suddenly curtailed 
their buying and for almost a year the sales trend was down. 

In the prewar years of 1939, 1940 and 1941, however, consumer credit ranged 
from 9.6 to 10.8 per cent of consumer income. 

On the basis of prewar experience, consumer debt has room to expand. But 
the important point is that buying on credit may level off soon. 














Weather outlook for September indicates above-normal temperatures from the 
Appalachians east, and west from the Rockies; below normal for most of the 
Midwest above Texas. Heavy rain is seen for most areas east of the Rockies. 
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about how to increase typing production? 





IN TYPEWRITERS 





you won't be after a “production plus” test * 


@ 
on the new Ebel Contmy- 


Yes, you'll really be able to “‘get off that spot” in a hurry once 
the new Remington Electri-conomy takes over and starts 
increasing your typing production. And that isn’t all — its 
amazing electric ease of operation actually boosts typists’ morale 

. its distinctive, uniform typescript creates a new beauty and 
readability for correspondence and reports. 

Here, truly, is the electric typewriter that’s successfully and 
squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage — plus the need of 
American Business to get more typing done in less time. 


* For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your own office 
y 

or FREE literature ‘TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington 

Rand, Room 2353 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 











Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
..- WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


If possible send the September 
12, 1952 issue. 














News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN count on higher rates for 

telegrams. Western Union gets per- 
mission from Federal Communications 
Commission to put into immediate effect 
the higher rates it filed last June. 


~ * _ 


YOU CAN now purchase more 
freely any cold synthetic rubber 

produced by Government. National Pro- 

duction Authority lifts restrictions. 


7 oa * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer or 

exporter, count on an easier entry 
for your products into Venezuelan mar- 
kets. The President announces that 
the U.S. has signed a new trade agree- 
ment, calling for lower duties on oil im- 
ports from Venezuela in return for ex- 
tensive tariff concessions to U.S. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cattle slaughterer, 

skip the compliance reports that 
OPS has required you to file in the past. 
OPS announces that it will suspend such 
requirements for cattle slaughterers effec- 
tive with accounting periods beginning 
after July 26, 1952. 


* * 7. 


YOU CAN, as a consumer of alumi- 
num controlled materials, now ac- 
cumulate a 60-day inventory of such 
materials or a minimum practical work- 
ing inventory, whichever is the lesser. 
NPA, however, revokes its order permit- 
ting users of copper and aluminum tem- 
porarily to exceed inventory limits. 


~*~ * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, main- 

tain an unyielding position in ne- 
gotiations with a union over pensions 
and still conform with requirements for 
bargaining in “good faith.” A National 
Labor Relations Board majority holds 
that the mere fact that pensions are bar- 
gainable does not mean that an employer 
must accede to pension demands. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon count on a more 

stable basis for allocations of allow- 
ing materials. NPA announces that, be- 
ginning with October, authorizations for 
purchase and use of such materials will 
be issued for three-months, instead of 
one-month, periods. 


YOU CAN now import lives 

and meat from Mexico. Secretary 
Agriculture and the President of Mex 
announce that Mexico is free of fq 
and-mouth disease. 


+ * + 


YOU CANNOT continue to apg 

for licenses to export certain cok 
commodities at just any time you 4 
sire. Office of International Trade sets 
up time schedules for submitting sud 
applications. The agency, however, 
moves time schedules for aluminum po 
der, paste and foil. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to keep ful 

records of gold purchases and sales 
if you expect to retain an eligibility t 
buy up to 35 ounces of gold witha 
obtaining Treasury permission. 
Treasury, revising the gold reguh 
tions issued Sept. 12, 1933, makes a 
number of technical and administrative 
changes. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT, as a meat proces 

sor, safely agree to a customer’s 
quest to cut his beef in violation of OP 
specifications laid down for wholesd 
beef. OPS rules that even where 
wholesaler contemplates no charge fo 
the extra service he cannot depart from 
the specifications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship Cuban sug 

into this country from now on wil 
out having each shipment certified } 
the Department of Agriculture. The wr 
quirement is announced, effective fre 
Sept. 3 through the rest of 1952, h 
cause more than 80 per cent of the 195i 
Cuban sugar quota already has entere 


the U.S. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe 

safely make an antiunion speech t 
your workers on company time and the 
tell the union involved that it will ha 
to argue its case during lunchtime 
an employe cafeteria. NLRB finds th 
an employer violated the Taft-Hartle 
Act by not giving the union a chant 
to talk at an employe meeting on con 
pany time, when the company side h 
been. presented in that way. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons * space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor 


REPORT, on written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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Yone iwsuzaror...J,910 PAPER rewnet 


From design to production to use, a common insulator requires the prepara- 
tion of 5,976* paper forms. Analysts say the average company—including 
yours—spends 37 per cent of its time on paperwork .. . a great opportunity 
for costly error, lost time, wasted payroll. The vast underlying structure of 
paperwork offers today’s greatest and most immediate ways to make plant 
and payroll more effective. 


. 


DITTO. MAKES PAPERWORK EFFICIENT 


Paperwork can be a brake and an expense, or with DITTO One-Writing 
Systems it can be a producticn tool which makes all other production units 
more productive. DITTO mechanizes paperwork, tells everyone all he 
should know when he should know it. DITTO releases non-pro- noe 
ductive clerical employees for productive work. DITTO stops EN, 
errors, cuts out delay, coordinates action, shortens routines— y a. 
gets it right, from raw material to receipted bill. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS 


In these days of defense pressure and heavy 
paperwork, large companies and small declare 
that their DITTO systems, machines and sup- 
plies are more than ever essential for their 
peak efficiency. Today’s greatest economies 
and betterments are to be found in paperwork. 
Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Purchasing, Production, Payroll, Order-Bill- 
ing and other systems streamline your paper- 
work and bring benefits all down the 

line. No obligation, just write: ~ 

DITTO, Incorporated, 2289 AMleme 

W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, 

Illinois. In Canada: Ditto of Please write to DITTO, Inc. , 2289 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill., 
*Estimated @T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and ask for information on DITTO 
One-Writing Systems for Purchas-— 

ing ( ); Payroll ( ); Order- 
billing ( ); Production ( ). 








To DEMONSTRATE is to SELL 


CHRYSLER does it with SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres 


The more you demonstrate your product, the more 
sales you make. Nearly nine hundred Chrysler 
Dealers are multiplying their salesmen’s demonstra- 





tions by using Spot Movie Ads in 1,278 theatres 
from coast-to-coast. These film commercials show 
Chrysler cars in action dramatizing their beauty, 
durability and ease of operation and these dem- 
onstrations are pin-pointed in selected theatres 
corresponding to dealer territories. No wasted 
circulation. 


Dramatize and demonstrate your product... sell 








it the “live” way with Sight, Sound, Action and 
Color on the GIANT SIZE screens of movie thea- 
tres. Spot Movie Ads receive the undivided atten- 
tion of audiences comfortably seated, relaxed and 


receptive. 


We can arrange to produce your film commercials, 
produce dealer signatures, and distribute the films 
to theatres selected by you working through your 
advertising agency. Write, wire or phone our near- 
est office to find out how effective and how easy it 
is to use screen advertising. 


MOVIE AOVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 











aan Business Around the World 


MARGATE © WASHINGTON @ SINGAPORE 




















>> Major British labor crisis is averted. Churchill Government can breathe 
easier. Communist policies and leaders are rejected by the union movement. 
Moderate leaders of British unions won most of the decisions in the impor- 





tant struggle in the Trades Union Congress at Margate, England, last week. 
Victories of the moderates were not so clear-cut as the Conservative Gov-=- 
ernment would have liked. But they were better than defeats. 


>> Main test of strength at Margate was over wage policy..... 

Britain's major unions have been clamoring for higher wages. 

The Government argues for wage restraint except where productivity has been 
increased. Higher wages lead to higher manufacturing costs and higher price 
tags for exports. Britain already is having enough trouble selling abroad. 

Moderate TUC leaders agreed pretty much with the Government position. 

Communists and extremists were for higher wages across the board. 

TUC membership (8 million workers) voted by a vast majority for "justi- 
fiable" wage increases, against any over-all form of wage restraint. 

Each union now will fight out with management and the Government just what 
increases are "justifiable." This loophole can be troublesome. 

But, in another vote at Margate, the TUC called for moderation. TUC 
warned that too many wage increases might price Britain out of world markets. 

So, protracted wage negotiations are likely in Britain during coming 
months. But odds are now greater that demands will be modified. 


























>> Communists and fellow travelers who tried to get seats on the governing 
body (general council) of the TUC were all decisively defeated. Moderates 
retain control of over-all union policy for another year. 

Rearmament policy of the British Government was upheld by the TUC. This 
was a defeat for both the Bevanites and the Communists. 

But nationalization of industry was backed to the hilt. Denationalizing 
of steel and trucking was decried. And the general council was directed to 
draw up plans for nationalizing industries not now covered. This seems to show 
the prevailing sentiment in British labor and what would happen if the Labor 
Party regained power there. This vote was a defeat for the moderate labor lead- 
ers, some of whom are not sure now that nationalization really works out well. 








>> Meanwhile, the U.S. is fostering another attempt to plug the loopholes 
allowing strategic goods to flow from Western to Eastern Europe. 

The U.S. and 1l allies have made an agreement, effective next month, cov-=- 
ering transshipment of 500 types of strategic goods through the Iron Curtain. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 










The importer, after October 20, must certify to his own government that 
such strategic materials will not be transshipped or re-exported without his 
government's permission. Hitherto, the importer simply told the exporter what 
end use would be made of the product. Now his government is involved. 

American exporter can't ship these products until the U.S. Government has 
been provided with the certification of the importer. Exporter faces permanent 
loss of his export permit if he violates the new rules. 

The control list under the new agreement includes such things as synthetic 
rubber, cotton, heavy machinery, steel scrap, radio and radar equipment. 

Biggest leaks in the past have been by transshipment through the free ports 
of Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and Basel and along the border of Western Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands, Western Germany are included in the agreement. 
And separate arrangements have been made with the Swiss regarding re-exports. 

















>> Trouble is, pieces of paper--certifications--mean little to people engaged 
in this clandestine East-West trade. Also, export controls buck up against 
traditional trade going back for generations. Much of the trade between the 
two parts of Germany, for example, involves members of the same family. 

Overriding all else is the real need of Western European countries for 
Eastern Europe's coal, grain, timber, meat. Eastern Europeans drive hard 
bargains, always press for strategic goods in return. 

Western Europeans, always short of dollars, tend to grope toward markets 
where they don't have to spend dollars. 

This tendency isn't likely to change greatly unless the dollar area can 
provide both the products coming from the East and the wherewithal to buy them. 

That means either more dollar aid or heavier imports from Western Europe. 














>> Malayan officials and businessmen see some new troubles piling up..... 

Rubber is their main worry. Tax yield from rubber is the main source of 
the Malayan Government's revenues. Rubber taxes back up programs:for economic 
and social development as well as the military campaign against the bandits. 

Faltering price for natural rubber is cutting tax-yields. 

Price, still 5 cents above the synthetic price level, may well go lower. 

World rubber production is outstripping commercial demand. As U.S. 
strategic stockpiling of rubber tapers off, the situation will get worse. 

Malayan Government may show a budgetary deficit this year instead of the 
surplus that had been expected. That is no immediate worry. Reserves were 
piled up when rubber prices were high in 1950 and 1951. 

But Government spending is in a sharp uptrend. That will continue. 














>> Malayan planters and merchants are getting concerned about this trend. 

Income taxes in Malaya now are low, average only about 10 per cent. 

Easy way to raise Government revenues is to boost income tax. 

Light taxes on incomes and profits made Malaya for years before the war a 
paradise for Europeans, Indians and Chinese. Tax situation helped Malaya's 
development. But it looks now as if taxes must go up. That will be added to 
the dangers from the terrorists and to marketing problems for rubber and tin. 

Additional tax burden can be borne, won't be crushing. Psychological effect 
of a further burden on a discouraged business class is what troubles the Ma- 
layan Government facing an expensive, wasting war against the Communist bandits. 
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there’s 
nothing “small” 















S 
Fortunate for all of us—for in America, small business is pretty big business. 
And those who know anything about the government’s defense program will tell you 
that we couldn’t handle it without the important help of small business. 
The thousands of small business firms of all kinds now participating in defense contract * 
work, in one way or another, total up to a big, big operation. 
When some large corporation like Westinghouse receives a million-dollar defense 
contract, you hear about it. And we, here at Westinghouse, take a lot of satisfaction 
in knowing that we're able to handle these big jobs for Uncle Sam. 
But we also think that maybe we've been neglectful in not telling just how much of 
that million-dollar defense contract is shuttled out to a long list of critically impor- 
tant subcontractors. 
The figures are plain. More than 46% of the defense contract dollar goes to our sub- 
contractors—14,107 of them. More than 829% of our subcontractors are small business 
firms and employ less than 500 people. 
Yes, when you tally up the millions in defense contracts that Westinghouse has farmed 
out all over the country it’s really small business doing big business. This is the way it 
should be and our defense and military officials realize it, too. 
Most of the country’s large and small businessmen alike understand this vital team 
operation. They realize that it takes both to accomplish today’s defense job. 
And we want to do still more business with small business. 
Regardless of the size or location of your plant, if you feel your facilities can be useful 
to us, communicate with us at the address below. Our Defense Products Section will 
provide you with detailed information and will endeavor to classify your service. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 2278, Pittsburgh, Penna. Attention— 
Manager of Subcontracting. J-96012 
a 
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LUS & MINUS — 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





Consumers are spending more freely 
again at a time when buying power of 
the dollar has sunk to a new low. 

Department-store sales averaged 348 
in August, up 9 per cent from July 
and highest in a year and a half. The 
level has been exceeded only in the 
scare buying of July, 1950, and Janu- 
ary-February, 1951. 

Pay rolls are rising again. 

Employment at civilian nonfarm jobs 
rose to 55.4 million early in August, 
equal to the record high of August, 
1951. Steelworkers were back at 
work, defense plants were humming 
again, activity was rising in textile, 
clothing and apparel industries. 

The auto industry is expanding employ- 
ment. September output of cars may 
reach 475,000, highest since June, 1951. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 100 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
September 6, highest since May. 

Factory output rose to 229 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended August 30, up 
14 per cent from July and only 1 per 
cent below the highest level since 
January. 

Electric-power output is 9 per cent 
above a year ago, widest margin since 
January. 

Bank loans to business and farmers are 
rising at a faster rate. 

Wholesale prices have flattened out 
since July, but prices of industrial 
goods are still edging up. 

Purchasing value of the consumers’ dol- 
lar, shown in the top chart, sank to 
only 52.1 cents on July 15. The 
cost of living on that date was 91.9 
per cent above 1939. 

Food prices at a record high on July 15, 
rose again from then to August 15 


and were 147.5 per cent above 1939. 
The purchasing value of the consum- 
ers’ food dollar stood at a new low of 
only 40.4 cents. 

Distribution of the 
dollar between the farmer and _ all 
those engaged in marketing food 
throws light on the rise in retail food 
prices. 

Food-marketing costs have climbed 5 
per cent over the last year, lifting 


consumers’ fc 0d 
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Basic Data: BLS © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
the retail price of a market basket of 
farm food products by 3 per cent. 
Mostly to blame are higher wages 
and freight costs. 

The farm value of foods in the market 
basket is about the same as a year 
ago. 








The farmer's share of the retail cog 
has fallen from 50 cents to 48 sing 
last December. At 48 cents, the share 
is 2 cents more than in June, 1950 and 
10 cents more than in 1939. 

A scapegoat for high food prices is no 
easily to be found. 

Profit margins of food manufactures 
and food stores have shrunk this yey 
and are below 1939, 

Efficiency in distribution of food at re. 
tail has grown since 1939. Over two 
thirds of all sales are now made in 
self-service stores. 

Earnings of workers in food marketing 
have not risen as much since 1939 x 
earnings of manufacturing workers, 

Food supplies, per capita, are rising and 
are 8 per cent above 1939. 

Net income of farm operators, now 3} 
times 1939, is no greater in proportion 
to gross income than before Worl 
War II. The farmer holds an advan. 
tage in that the prices he receives have 
risen higher than the prices he pays 
Also, he is able, with the use of ma- 
chinery, to produce more with les 
man power. On the other hand, he is 
using more fertilizer and insecticides 
per acre and has bigger upkeep and 
depreciation on farm machinery. Asa 
result, production costs have kept pace 
with gross income. 

Price supports on farm products ar 
likely to cushion a number of pric 
declines this year, as in wheat and 
corn. In 1950 and 1951, however, mos 
farm products sold above Government! 
support levels. 

Free spending of consumers with fi 
pay envelopes is the chief support to 
present food prices. That spending 
gives no sign of faltering. 
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- 1. Are you too busy with a thousand costs to care about 
AC Te: 
+ twp cost-per-thousand ? 
Je in 
All advertising costs are UP. But the one to attracted and held a great national audience 
sting really watch is cost-per-thousand circulation. of 2,500,000 Hometown families. Yet The 
is At the current rates of some magazines, you American Magazine’s unusually low page 
aa can easily pay too much for your space if rate makes it possible for you to get the 
you don’t buy wisely. coverage of these premium homes and fami- 
rw 3h Today, thanks to the high editorial charac- lies at a substantially lower cost-per- 
~- ter of The American Magazine, it has thousand. 
VV Ori 
dvan- 
pe 2. Isn't it obvious which of these big, family magazines 
f ma. gives you the most for your money ? 
1 less 
hei ABC circulation Collier's | Lif lea |. Paw. | RO Ameteee Mopedine 
‘icides per dollar AMERICAN MAGAZINE 310. 299 979 976 gives from 16% to 31% 
p and 361 more per dollar. 
. Asa . ies , The Ameri M i 
Number of family Collier's | Look Post Life ne American Magazme 
t pace matdivans Gar deter AMERICAN MAGAZINE] “Ta GQ0° | 1014 998 971 gives from 18% to 34% 
1305 more per dollar. 
ts are : : 
: Number of families with income Collier's| Post | Look | Life | "he American Magazine 
price AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives from 20% to 39 
a over $3000 per dollar 261 218 199 192 188 mare per i ad % 
nmett Number of home-owning Collier's | Post Look Life The American Magazine 
Gunilins gor defer AMERICAN MAGAZINE] ~ 915 204 183 ig2 | gives from 14% to 32% 
ith. fat 241 more per dollar. 
ort to 
ending (Sources: Dec. 31, 1951, ABC statement, B&W page costs and Stewart Dougall & Associates qualitative survey covering the above magazines.) 
| Because it reaches so many of America’s substantial Hometown families, The American 
| Magazine produces coupon and inquiry response at a lower cost than any other 
family magazine. We challenge you to test The American Magazine against any other 














major publication with any measurement of reader influence—readership studies, 
advertising impact, or actual coupon response! 
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PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


In full text— 


Eisenhower: The Way to Peace—‘Clear and Positive Goals’ 
Stevenson: Five Points for a Labor Law . . . Foreign Policy 


PHILADELPHIA ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the full text of the address prepared for de- 
livery by General Eisenhower at Philadelphia September 4.) 


My FRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA: 

During the flying trip I have just made through the 
Southland I brought again and again to the attention of our 
Southern friends and neighbors the heart of the Republican 
indictment against the record of the Administration. 

I have said and will say again and again that there is only 
one issue in this campaign. That issue is— 

“The mess in Washington.” 

The spoken and shouted response received in the South- 
land was a heartening one. I'll remember the rebel yelk 
for a long time. Thousands of aroused citizens of the South 
—irrespective of party—stand ready to rise up in wrath to 
help us clean out the Washington mess. 

There is only one way to get rid of that mess: That is to 
get rid of the wasters, the bunglers, the incompetents 
and the boss politicians who have created it. 

When I say, get rid of them, I do not mean by any minor 
operation or any process of face lifting. What Washington 
is in need of is the full treatment. What Washington is 
in need of is not new administrators of the policies of the 
old Administration, but a new Administration with new 
policies. 

There are special reasons why I am glad to find myself 
back in Pennsylvania, in the native State of my paternal 
ancestors, who more than 200 years ago made this the home 
of their choice. This time I come as the nominee of the 
great Republican Party for the highest office in the land. 

I am moved to wonder what those early Pennsylvania 
Dutch ancestors of mine would have thought had some old 
prophet predicted that a descendant of theirs would one 
day occupy the role in which I now find myself. 

And it is a distinct added pleasure to be in the State ably 
presided over by your great Governor, John Fine, and 
represented in the Senate by my two long-time friends, 
Ed Martin and Jim Duff. 

Tonight I want to discuss with you Young Republicans of 
Pennsylvania the subject of peace. I am going to discuss 
with you why, under the present Administration, we do not 
have peace and why we do have war. I shall present an 
outlined program for the kind of peace that can be won and 
kept. 

You—the youth of America—have the greatest stake in 
this question. The course of your whole lives will be de- 
termined by the soundness of America’s answer. We cannot 
risk failure of America’s effort to lead the world to better 
understanding and into an era when war and the stories 
of war will belong only to the history books. 

What is the record of this Administration in this life-and- 
death matter? Its success will be made much of in this 
campaign, but on the world balance sheet where do we 
stand? 

Seven years after victory in World War II, this Adminis- 
tration has bungled us perilously close to World War III. 
Lest this be labeled a partisan charge, let me quote the 
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words spoken only last May by the Democratic Speaker o 
the United States House of Representatives. Mr. Raybum 
solemnly told Congress, “I think the world is in the wor 
condition outside of war that I have ever known it. | think 
it is in the worst condition so far as hope for peace is cop. 
cerned that anyone now living has seen, when we were no 
in actual war.” 

Let us look at where we were seven years ago and wher 
we stand today. 

Seven years ago freedom had just won its greatest crusade, 
Today freedom falters and Communism crusades. 

Seven years ago emancipation from the worst slavery the 
world had ever known was an accomplished fact for mult. 
plied millions of people. Now for seven years men, women 
and children at the appalling rate of 100 million a year have 
been delivered into a slavery that is even worse. 

Seven years ago the idea of a Charter of the United Na 
tions looked like a long step toward the fulfillment of man‘ 
age-old search for a better way than war. Today the United 
Nations has only a shadow of the influence it might have had 
and which one day it must develop. 

Seven years ago we had a right to believe, that after two 
world wars in one generation our initiative, our creative imagi- 
nation and our vast industrial machine could build for w 
prosperity not based on war and not sealed by the blood of 
our sons. 

Today our initiative, imagination and productive system 
are once more tied and shackled te war and the prospect d 
war. Our economy is a war economy. Our prosperity is a wat 
prosperity. And the awful fact of war reaches into even 
American family and hangs like an impenetrable cloud over 
the future of every young American. 

That is the record. Now the party that wrote that recon 
asks us to underwrite it with a new lease of power. Is that the 
answer? 

You and I know better. 

If today the driver of the school bus in your town runs into 
a truck and if tomorrow he hits a lamppost and if the neit 
day he drives into a ditch, what do you do? You don’t say, ‘I 
like the bus driver; his intentions are good. I will risk the 
lives of our children.” You don’t say that. You get a new bu 
driver. 

The people of America do not want war. 

Peace is also the deepest desire in the hearts of average 
men and women in every land. The tragic fact is that 9 
many millions of those who desire peace are the regimented 
of the world; forced to help build and man the war machines 
of dictators. 

Yet even the consuming desire for peace and the right of 
self-government do not always prevent war. Time after time 
in a single generation our people, loving peace, have been 
involved in war. Our sons have responded with nobility 
and spirit, which have made their sacrifices the mor 
heartbreaking. They are responding that way today it 
Korea—where we are fighting an action which by an) 
standard prior to the two world wars would be called 4 
major conflict. 
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Out of our gratitude, admiration and obligation to our 
fighting men in Korea let us determine here and now that 
we will establish a Government of which they will be 
proud when they return; that we will dedicate ourselves 
to a program for peace aimed to prevent future Koreas and 
the honorable ending of this Korean war. 

But whom can we trust for such a program? Whom can we 
trust to win the peace? The record in Korea will help us 
find an answer to that question. 

Why are we at war in Korea? 

We are in that war because of failure to observe some of 
the principles for preventing war which I shall outline 
tonight. 

We are in that war because this Administration grossly 
underestimated the actual threat. 

We are in that war because this Administration allowed 
America, in a time when strength was needed, to become 
weak. Consequently it felt compelled to take its forces 
out of that region. 

We are in that war because, having helped set up the 
Korean Republic, and knowing that strength was being 
massed against that republic north of its borders, there 
was a failure to build up adequate strength in Korea’s own 
defense forces. 

We are in that war because this Administration abandoned 
China to the Communists. 

We are in that war because this Administration announced 
to all the world that it had written off most of the Far East 
as beyond our direct concern. 

Shall we trust the party which wrote that tragic record 
to win the peace? 

Well, now, my neighbors, let’s take a look ahead— 

I say to you tonight from my deepest convictions: Peace 
can be won. 

We can win a peace that will be just and enduring, a 
peace worthy of the destiny which our founding fathers 
saw here in Philadelphia. 

The first step toward winning a peace that we can trust to 
endure is to establish in Washington an Administration which 
we ourselves can trust. We will win this battle for peace 
only after we have won the battle of Washington. 

The second step toward winning a peace that we can 
trust to endure is to establish in Washington a Government 
that puts its trust in the people. No peace can be won un- 
less the people understand and support what the Govern- 
ment is trying to do. We must not minimize the difficulties; 
neither can we seek with words and dollars to make the 
going look easy when it is tough. There will be mistakes, 
but the mistakes we make will not be doctored up to 
look like triumphs. There wil] be no curtain of evasion, 
of suppression, or of double talk between ourselves and the 
people. 

Third—we will move toward peace by setting before us 
clear and positive goals. 

Must we go on with patchwork, crazy-quilt operations? 
Must we go on with one policy for Europe, a feeble policy 
for South Americ: little policy for the Middle East, and 
changing policies for Asia? Must we go on writing off the 
Far East at one moment and at almost the next finding our 
sons fighting and dying in Korea? Must we at one time woo 
the Soviets as though they could be trusted, and then fall 
into hysterical fear of them? 

You and I know that statesmanship can do better than that. 

Our minimum goal. as for any nation, is to make sure that 
there can be no move against us to threaten our nation’s 
security, its economy, and its peace. 

In a world as complex and as interrelated as this, that 
minimum goal immediately destroys any idea of isola- 
tionism—any belief that we can live alone. We are acutely 
dependent upon the far corners of the earth for materials es- 
sential to our industry and our defense. Communications to 
those far corners of the earth must be secure. It is to our in- 
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terest to help keep these countries free and out of reach of 
Moscow’s domination. 

We will seek to stir and develop in these lands an under- 
standing and a love of freedom which will reach the minds 
and move the hearts of the highest and the lowliest. Then 
there will develop the will and readiness to defend freedom 
for its own sake, and our security will thereby be strength- 
ened. 

The fourth requirement for winning the peace is an out- 
growth of the third. We need allies, and these allies must 
be bound to us in terms of their own enlightened self-interest, 
just as in like terms we are bound to them. We need these 
allies in Europe, South America, in the Middle East, in 
Asia and in Africa. They are necessary for the survival of our 
system. No one knows better than our enemies that our for- 
eign trade is not just the frosting on our economic cake, but 
one of its essential ingredients. 

The need for strong allies will continue long after the 
need for our dollars has passed. We will make it crystal clear 
that there is no such thing as American imperialism, that 
there can be no such thing as American aggression against 
any country, large or small; America’s great dedication is to 
freedom, the growth of the world’s economic well-being, and 
to enduring peace. Then with real leadership, every ally 
will be a friend. 

The fifth step in this program is to aid by every peaceful 
means, but only by peaceful means, the right to live in free- 
dom. The containing of Communism is largely physical and 
by itself an inadequate approach to our task. There is also 
need to bring hope and every peaceful aid to the world’s 
enslaved peoples. We shall never bé truculent—but we shall 
never appease. 

The sixth requirement for the peace which we can win is 
unwavering support of the United Nations. With statesman- 
ship the United Nations will pay greater dividends in the 
cause of peace and justify our faith in it. 

The seventh requirement for peace is an America which 
is not only economically strong but day after day is growing 
in productive strength. The economic strength is the essential 
base of our security and the source of our material progress. 
Our enemies know that our economic system is a major 
obstacle to their aggressive aims. They have made it their 
major target. 

But if we are to be economically strong, we must develop 
America’s vast reservoir of energy, of creative imagination, 
and of risk-taking courage. 

That calls for an Administration in Washington which 
refuses to put its trust in the self-approved directives of a 
self-satisfied bureaucracy. It means an Administration which 
puts its trust in the people: their genius, their ambition, the 
creative capacity of the communities in which they live. 
This requires more than friendly words. It requires a wholly 
new climate in Washington. 

The eighth step toward peace is that in this dangerous 
world an America that is economically strong must also be 
strong militarily. But we will always strive for permanent 
peace with general disarmament. Never will we be back- 
ward in proposing or accepting any program for disarma- 
ment that carries dependable assurances of good faith on the 
part of every participating nation. 

As the ninth step toward peace, we will make imaginative 
and practical use of every other means for preventing war. 
This calls for skillful and constant use of the power of truth 
that makes men free and that will permeate the furthest 
corners of the earth. It includes able diplomacy—diplomacy 
carried on by men of understanding, of training, and above 
all, of dedication to the cause of America and peace. All this 
must be supported by mutually profitable trade relations. 

Finally, here in our own land, we will root out of Govern- 
ment those who would betray our system or abuse our con- 
fidence. Both in Government and in our daily lives we will 
fight against discrimination, against economic inequity, 
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against poverty, against insecurity, against every social il! 
that hampers and handicaps any of our people. 

We can no longer risk policies based on division, on political 
profit, on petty ambition. With statesmanship instead of 
partisanship we will find common ground on which Americans 
can stand and work confidently together for peace. 

We will establish and maintain a working partnership 
with Congress. That partnership will receive from us more 
than lip service; real co-operation will then begin 

In this atomic age, in this day of terrible new weapons, 
victory is impossible in a global war. The beginning of such 
a war would be a loss from which the world could not re- 
cover in a millenium. 

Only the losing of a modern war could be more disastrous 
than winning it. 

The one—the only—way to win World War III is to pre- 
vent it. 

The program I have outlined this evening is not a program 
for waging such a war; it is a program for preventing such a 
war. 

May I say to you from my deepest conviction that through 
this program these things can be accomplished: 

Future Koreas can be avoided and the present Korean 
war brought more surely to an honorable and successful 
end. 

We can effectively discourage any further dangerous 
moves of Communist-planned aggression. 

We can speed up our economic progress and _in- 
crease the world trade on which our existence and peace 
depend. 

We can restore tranquillity and confidence to Amer- 
ican life. 

We can save freedom by making the cause of freedom 
again a crusade. 


And peace—secure and permanent peace—will bring pi 
solution to a myriad of lesser problems here at home, gui 
These things America can bring to pass; this crusade js } mi 

America’s to lead. 
There could be no better place for dedicating ourselves ty) § wo 

that crusade than in this great city of Philadelphia. The ty. prc 

umph of our founding fathers who met here was, above 4 ( 
else, a triumph not of might or of power but of the spirit, pa} 

I devoutly believe that the spiritual strength which was § an 
theirs in sueh great measure can, in great measure, be our, § Me 

Through such spiritual strength, the days of despotism wil § cos 

be shortened. Then every American—every one of us—wil nat 


breathe more freely and face the future with greater cop. ” 
fidence in a world from which war and the threats of war i far 
have, at last, begun to disappear. Th 

That is the cause to which I now call America’s young § em 
people. It is a cause for every American. wel 

Don’t say to me—don’t let anybody tell you—that the win. § yoy 
ning of peace is too big, too difficult for us. anc 


Since when has any job been too big for Americans—for § anc 
the American people once they have made up their mind | ¢ 


and got going? On this job our minds are made up. bar 
Well, then, let’s get going. ent 
Don’t wait for tomorrow. I 
Let’s get going tonight. lem 


Let’s sweep this country with such a wave of resolve, de fj dus 
termination and action that the little men, the defeatists, the ff ing 
false prophets of the false doctrine that it can’t be done, § tha 
will be tossed out of power and the real America given a § yy 
chance to move in. tha 

Then America will begin to move forward. af 

I say to you out of my heart that—if we do these things- rigl 
then, as surely as America is still American, tonight's resolve § 7 
will be the certain making of tomorrow’s triumph. law 


Thi 





DETROIT ADDRESS OF 


(Following is the full text of the address prepared for de- 
livery by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson in Cadillac Square, 
Detroit, on Labor Day) 


I stand before you as a fugitive from a sweat shop down 
in Springfield, Ill. Down there the speed-up is in full force, 
but we aren’t complaining a bit. In fact, we like it because 
we believe in the job we are doing and that we are going 
to win. 

This is Labor Day of an election year, and I think candi- 
dates ought to get a day off too. But if they got off they 
might not get in, so I welcomed the invitation to come to 
Detroit to talk to you about the relationship between the 
Democratic Party I represent and the working people you 
represent. 

Contrary to the impression fostered by some of the press, 
you are not my captives, and I am not yours. I might as well 
make it clear right now that I intend to do exactly what I 
think right and best for all of us—business, labor, agriculture 
—alike. And I have no doubt that you too will do exactly what 
you think best at the election. 

You are freeborn Americans—a proud and honorable status, 
carrying with it the right and the responsibility to make up 
your own minds. So am I. So if either of us thinks in terms 
of captivity, let’s agree right here and now on a mutual pact 
of liberation. 

The interest and the obligation of the President must be 
the common interest. His concern for labor, as for industry, 
is only as a part of the common interest. I would intend to 
honor that office by complete freedom to serve not one man 
or a few, but the whole nation. And I think that is precisely 
what you would want me to do. 

The relationship between the Democratic Party and the 
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rig 
working people of America is a very simple one. We both rd 
believe in equal rights for all and special privileges for none. inj, 
We both believe that the objective of our country and if | 
Government is to achieve human decency, to meet human § wr 
needs and fufill human hopes. } tha 

We take honest, open pride in what the tremendous prog foro 
ress of the last 20 years has meant—not for the Democratic Bay 
Party, but for the whole nation. We pulled ourselves out of 
the quicksand of depression. In fighting an awful war we 
did our part gloriously. We have made of America the best 
place to live and work the world has ever known—a land 
where men are assured a decent wage and security whet 
their work is done, a land where the mother can know that 
her children’s opportunities are bright and limitless. 

But these things are not permanent. They have to be fought 
for by each succeeding generation. So it is my obligation @ 
give you my ideas of our common interests, my thought 
about the future. 

I see three sets of common interests in the labor field. These 
are positive interests, constructive interests. We have talked 
too much in terms of labor war, too little in terms of labor 
peace; too much in terms of stopping things by laws, té 
little in terms of establishing industrial democracy. 

There is first our common interest in securing to all who 
work the minimums of human decency. 

This means, among other things, that the men and womel 
in our working force—62 million of us—shall receive a decent 
living wage, insurance against the risks of disability and un} 
employment, and the assurance of solid—not token—securityi} 
when life’s work is done. It means, too, that we must strug#iA 
gle tirelessly to add to these assurances equality of wonf 
opportunity for every one of us—regardless of race or creel 
or color. Human decency is the theme of our history and the 
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ppirit of our religion. We must never cease trying to write its 
guarantees, not just into our laws, but into the hearts and 
minds of men. « 

A second key to our common interest is that the men and 
women in our working force are consumers as well as 
producers. — , 

Our welfare is not measured by what we get from the 
pay-roll clerk, but by what we get at the store and the school 
and the hospital, and by what we have left to put in the bank. 
Meeting such problems as inflation, housing, and the high 
cost of living, is part of a labor policy, because it is part of a 
national problem. 

The workingman cannot and must not think of his wel- 
fare as something separate and apart from the common good. 
The interests of the day worker, the white-collar worker, the 
employer, the farmer are all rooted in the soil of national 
well-being. If your employer’s business fails, for example, 
you are out of a job. We are utterly dependent on one 
another, and what is best for the nation is best for all of us 
and best for each of us. 

Our third common interest is in the process of collective 
bargaining—the keystone of industrial democracy, of free 
enterprise. 

Democracy is working when free men solve their own prob- 
lems, in their own way and in their own political and in- 
dustrial communities. The 80,000 private collective-bargain- 
ing agreements today in effect are alternatives to—and better 
than—laws. They are voluntary private solutions which make 
unnecessary involuntary Government decisions. They prove 
that the most useful thing the Government can do is to assure 
a fair bargaining balance by guaranteeing to employes the 
right to act together. 

The only legitimate purpose of a federal labor-relations 
law is to make private collective bargaining work better. 
That purpose has not been served by the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947, 

We needed, in 1947, some revisions in the old Wagner 
Act, some new rules for labor peace. We got a new law all 
right—a tangled snarl of legal barbed wire, filled with ugly 
seers at labor unions and built around the discredited labor 
injunction. 

I don't say that everything in the Taft-Hartley Act is 
wrong. I don’t think it is a “slave labor” law. But I do say 
that it was biased and politically inspired, and has not im- 
proved labor relations in a single plant. We must have a new 
law, and my conclusion is that we can best remedy the de- 
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fects of the present law by scrapping it and starting over. 
What should be retained can be written into the new law 
best after the political symbolism of the *Taft-Hartley Act is 
behind us. 

{ suggest five general principles as the basis for a new 
labor-relations law. I believe they represent the public in- 
terest in a fair, solid, durable pattern of free collective bargain- 
ing. And I think labor and management can agree on them 
too, if they will throw their guns on the table. 

Point No. 1 is that the law must accept labor unions, like 
employer corporations, as the responsible representatives ot 
their members’ interests. 

The Taft-Hartley Act assumed that unions could not be 
trusted to determine whether their members wanted a “union 
shop.” After the expenditure of millions of dollars to hold 
thousands of Government-conducted elections—in 95 per cent 
of which the employes voted for the “union shop”—the Con- 
gress last year finally repealed this gratuitous insult to the 
labor unions. 

But the Act still prohibits other forms of union-security 
arrangements developed over many years, by labor and 
management together, in such cases as the maritime industry, 
the building trades and the printing trades. The Congress 
arbitrarily said we know better than unions what is good 
for employes. The result could have been predicted. Today 
several thousand employers and several million employes 
are operating under bootleg agreements in flagrant violation 
of the statute. 

Point No. 2 is the other side of point No. 1. If labor 
unions are to be accepted as the full representatives and 
guardians of employe interests in the collective-bargaining 
process, then labor unions must conform to standards of fair 
conduct and equal protection in the exercise of their steward- 
ship. 

A few unions, made by law the exclusive representatives 
of certain groups of employes, abuse that trust by excluding 
from union membership some who want to work, denying 
them a vote, denying their seniority rights—because of the 
color of their skin or because of restrictive notions about 
employment security. 

This is not democracy. Unions which are given powers by 
government should be open to all on equal terms. I know it 
is the view and the practice of the vast majority of American 
unions and union members to reject any idea of second-class 
citizenship based on race or monopoly. 

And speaking of industrial democracy, let me say that you 
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have a responsibility to participate in the affairs of your 
unions. The union exists for your benefit. If there is anything 
wrong with it, if you don’t approve of the officers, if you don’t 
like the union’s policies, if there are racketeers or Com- 
munists, then it is up to you and your fellow members to do 
something about it. You have your own democratic cleansing 
process. 

But you can’t do it by sitting at home and complaining, 
any more than you can get better men in Government by 
staying away from the polls. Those who really work at self- 
government find deep satisfactions—and so will you. 

No. 3 of my suggestions is that a new federal labor law 
must outlaw unfair bargaining practices by companies or 
unions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, like the Wagner Act before it, pro- 
hibits certain types of unfair labor practices by employers, 
such as discriminating against union members or forming 
company unions. But Taft-Hartley added a list of union un- 
fair practices. The unions have protested vigorously against 
this addition. 

Yet I think it is only common sense to acknowledge that 
we must forbid such practices as jurisdictional strikes, and 
strikes or boycotts attempting to force an employer to deal 
with one union when another has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of his employes. 

It is “equally clear, however, that the prohibitions in the 
Taft-Hartley Act are so broad and so jumbled as to outlaw 
proper along with improper conduct—even, on occasion, to 
require union members to act as strikebreakers. These pro- 
visions must be completely rewritten, with the intention not 
of stripping unions of as much bargaining power as possible, 
but only to prohibit resort to those extremes which fair- 
minded judgment identifies as unreasonable. 

Point No. 4 is rejection of the labor injunction. 

We agreed on this once. In 1932 Congress overwhelmingly 
passed the Norris-La Guardia Act to prohibit the labor in- 
junction. The vote was 326 to 14 in the House and 75 to 5 
in the Senate. 

Then, 15 years later, in the Taft-Hartlev Act, the labor in- 
junction—the process of haphazard prejudgment—was dis- 
embalmed. No showing of need was made for it. And that 
tyrannical power to have men and women ordered back to 
work in smothered silence has no place in today’s labor law. 

My fifth and last point is that new methods must be found 
for settling national-emergency disputes. 

We are willing, as a nation, to put up with serious in- 
conveniences when bargaining stalemates result in shutting 
down production. Collective bargaining is a form of free 
competition, and, in Justice Holmes’s phrase, “Free competi- 
tion is worth more to society than it costs.” 

We cannot, however, tolerate shutdowns which threaten 
our national safety, even that of the whole free world. The 
right to bargain collectively does not include a right to stop 
the national economy. 

The Taft-Hartley answer for this problem is the injunc- 
tion. All that law boils down to is that in national-emergency 


disputes employes shall be ordered to work for another 9 
days on the employers’ terms. 

This remedy has been administered now nine times. Pai. 
minded critics have concluded that in only two of these cagg 
did it do the slightest good. In the others it either had » 
effect at all or actually delayed private settlement. 

I have no miracle-drug solution for this problem. I ay 
clear, though, that where the Government must interven 
in these private disputes, its purpose must be not just tp 
stop the strike, but to see that the dispute gets settled. 

I am clear, too, that the new law must recognize that thee 
emergency cases are always different. It is a proven mistake 
for Congress to prescribe in advance the same old paten 
medicine for all of them. 

What we need is a completely new law—one that wil 
provide for investigation and reporting to the public on th 
issues involved, one that will provide for more effectiy 
mediation between the parties. Its purpose should be t 
keep these cases out of the White House, if possible. But th 
Congress should give to the President a choice of procedurs 
when voluntary agreement proves impossible: seizure pm 
visions geared to the circumstances; or arbitration; or a de. 
tailed hearing and a recommendation of settlement tems, 
or a return of the dispute to the parties. 

Such a law would leave the obligation to settle these dis. 
putes where it belongs—with the parties. But it would mt 
strait-jacket this settlement process. 

It would express the firm voice of a nation which demands 
a fair and a quick settlement, and offers constructive help 
toward a solution. 

These are the outlines of the law consistent with our demo. 
cratic practices. They outline a minimum law—and a mini. 
mum of law is what we need. And I would hope, indeed 
expect, that in the larger area of common agreement thit 
exists today the representatives of labor and management, 
meeting in a spirit of give and take and sincere search for 
industrial peace in the national interest, could agree on suclj 
a law. 

Finally, let none of us forget that labor problems ar 
human problems. The ultimate answers do not lie in th 
legislator’s inkpot or the lawyer’s brief. 

The common denominator of all I have said today is coni- 
dence—confidence not in law or government, but in one at- 
other, in free men and women; confidence in the private o- 
ganizations they have set up, the private processes they have 
worked out to meet their common problems. For, if I ca 
leave anything of certainty with you, it is that the greatest 
hope for industrial peace is not in laws, but in private agree 
ments. 

It is hard to remember that here in Detroit 15 years ag 
a might industry was paralyzed, and fighting in the stret 
between bitter men was an imminent possibility. Toda 
the automobile companies and the workers have a five-yeu 
contract, giving the nation an assurance of labor peace it 
finitely firmer than any Congress could ever supply. 

Where we have come so far, we know we can go farther 





ATLANTA ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the full text of the address prepared for de- 
livery by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower at Atlanta on Sep- 
tember 2.) 


I am glad to be back in Atlanta. I have been here 
many times and number by the hundreds my friends in the 
South. 

However, it seems that some of the opposition spokesmen 
look upon this meeting as a revolution. 

For them, this is a revolution. Through generations they 
have been counting the votes of the South ahead of time 
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along with the cemetery tombstones and the vacant lots thal 
they carry in the election rolls in some of the cities they mu 
up North. 

For me and for you, however, it is the most natural thing 
in the world that an American, nominated for high politi 
office, should want to talk over the problems of America wil 
his fellow citizens—no matter where they may live. And 
am not writing off a single precinct anywhere in the county 
as the captive of the Administration machine. 

Of course, the bosses are very much afraid of you whi 
have gathered here. The one thing they fear is the sort 0 
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REPUBLICAN EISENHOWER—RIDING THROUGH GEORGIA 





‘Here in the Southland | shall intensify my attack against corruption” 


spontaneous turnout of free Americans that they see here 
in Atlanta today. 

They don't like people with minds of their own. 

In recent years one good reason for my visits to this State 
was to escape the clatter of the propaganda mills and the 
clamor of the crisis factories operated in Washington by the 
present Administration. The people there for years have 
made life for all of us just one emergency after another. 

They manufacture emergencies as the rugs under which 
they sweep stupidity, blunders and corruption. 

I learned to know something of the South and its greatness 
at first hand 35 years ago when I was a junior officer at Fort 
Sam Houston and at Fort Benning. I first met my wife in a 
Southern city; and that’s reason enough why the South for- 
ever will be high in my affection. On the other hand, the 
machine bosses of the present Administration apparently did 
not discover the South until they met in Convention during 
July of this year. Immediately they did so, they tried to hog- 
tie the South with a loyalty oath——an oath not to your State 
or to the nation, but to a political nominee those bosses had 
not yet even named. 

All this is in line with their way of doing things and their 
misconceptions of the South and its people. Think of all the 
things the Administration has sought to foist upon you. If 
you believe their propaganda, you should immediately sur- 
render to the federal bureaucrats. They want you to feel that 
only by accepting their doctrine of Washingtonian wisdom 
can you avoid becoming the victims of economic circum- 
stances, unable to stand on your own feet, doomed to misery 
and poverty. 

An old Atlantan once said: “The big trouble with the 
federals when they came this way was they were a mite care- 
less with matches and fire.” If he were alive today, he’d say 
the trouble with the new brand of political federals is that 
some of them are a mite careless with truth and the tax- 
payers money! 

Therein lies an overriding moral issue of this campaign. 
Of course, the host of governmental propaganda mills in the 
nation’s capital, supported by your taxes and mine, exist for 
the sole purpose of selling us the virtues of the Administration. 
But the press agent has his limitations; no longer is he able 
to generate so dense a fog of printer’s ink as to conceal 
corruption! 

Before giving you a partial bill of particulars as to our just 
complaints, let me say, emphatically, that there are two 
points on which I find opposition leaders completely and 
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whoily right. Their nominee for President has lately been 
quoted as admitting that there is a mess in Washington! The 
head of the Administration, himself, has announced that their 
presidential nominee must run on one issue—the record of 
the Administration. On both these points I am in hearty agree- 
ment with the opposition. 

This Washington mess is not a one-agency mess or a one- 
bureau mess or a one-department mess—it is a top-to-bottom 
mess. 

Its ingredients are many—all of them indigestible! Stirred 
into this sorry brew are all the facts you have learned and 
many none of us will ever hear about—of Washington waste 
and extravagance and inefficiency; of incompetence in high 
places and in low places; of corruption such as makes us 
hang our heads in shame; of bungling in our affairs at home; 
of fumbling in the life-and-death matter of war and peace. 

Who brewed this mess? 

You know the answer to that as well as I do. It was brewed 
by scheming politicians whose idea of public service is service 
to their own purses or their own power. This Washington 
mess did not come to pass by any process of spontaneous 
combustion; neither did it, like Topsy, just grow. This mess 
is the inevitable and sure-fire result of an administration 
by too many men who are too small for their jobs, too big 
for their breeches, and too long in power. 

Now, what does this Washington mess mean to you? Some- 
body has to pay the bunglers and provide the cash to finance 
their bungling. Who is it? The answer to that is you: every 
one of you: every worker, every farmer, every housewife, 
every lawyer and doctor and schoolteacher, every office 
worker and every clerk, every young American. 

The hide that the cost of this Washington mess is being 
taken out of is your hide. 

It is being taken out of your hide in higher taxes. 

It is being taken out of your hide in higher prices: for 
every single thing you have to pay for—from groceries to new 
drapes for the parlor, from vacuum cleaners to tractors, from 
a college education to the cost of getting married and having 
a home of your own. 

This Washington mess is being taken out of your hide by 
reaching into your savings account and getting at your in- 
surance policy and your pension. It is cutting down the value 
of every dollar you have put away for the future. 

It is being taken out of your hide abroad and at home—loss 
of prestige and respect abroad; waste and confusion at home. 

You pay for the incompetence, stupidity and corruption on 
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the part of those who have been caught and those who have 
not been caught. The newspapers tell us that we are getting 
two airfields in North Africa for the price of five. They report 
countless other items of waste. 

Even my distinguished opponent admits that his party 
has produced a mess in Washington. Here we have amazing 
proof of how far, from bad to worse, things have gone, and, 
indeed, they have. They are too far gone—much too far gone— 
to be cured by the one-third treatment or the one-half treat- 
ment or even the three-quarters treatment. A “refreshening” 
is not what we need. A face-lifting job won't do it either. 
What the Washington mess must have is the full treatment. 
The only clean-up that will do the job is a wholesale clean- 
out of the political bosses in Washington. 

I don’t know how thick your hide is. But it’s my belief that 
most Americans are ready to say, “This is too much.” That is 
exactly what you and every other voting American will have 
the chance to say on November 4th. 

Now this Washington mess—where it is—what it is costing 
us, and how to get rid of it—this is something none of us 
should forget for a single moment between now and Election 
Day. 

Today and tomorrow, here in the Southland, I shall in- 
tensify my attack against corruption in government; against 
the heedless policies that nullify our thrift and erase our 
savings by inflation; against federal deficits and the failure to 
live within our means; against waste of our resources and 
our money; against arbitrary usurpation and seizure of power; 
against disloyalty in the federal service; against the whole 
tangled aggregation of incompetence and expediency and 
bossdom. 

I do not predict the result of the election. But I promise 
you this: By the time it comes, the wasters, the bunglers and 
the political connivers will be plenty worried about what 
you know about them and they will be plenty worried about 
what you may do to them. 

You've already given them a hint of the future. Ever since 
I landed at the airport, I've been hearing the wild exultance 
of the rebel yell. They are hearing it in Washington, too. And 
they don’t like it. They like voters who follow orders. 

For my part, I like rebel yells. I heard them all the way 
from North Africa to Central Germany. Al! along that road 
to victory, they meant an end to Nazi tyranny. In this cam- 
paign, they mean an end to the mess in Washington. 

If you are as sick and tired of all this as I am; if you are 
as tired as I am of picking up your newspaper every morning 
and reading about a fresh Government scandal, then let’s 
get together and restore decency and honesty and integrity 
to the nation’s capital. 

I pledge you that—whatever my future personal status— 
I shall not rest until the peddlers of privilege and the destroy- 
ers of decency are banished from the nation’s house. 

We have the skill and the talent and the will to make our 
Government once again something thrifty and sound and 


dynamic—a Government to excite the pride of Americans 
We can build a Government able to face the scrutiny of the 
entire world, secure and unafraid in its material and spirity,| 
strength. 

I am an old soldier, but always I have been a plain Amer. 
can citizen. During these many years, I have worked 
Kansas farms, in factories, in universities, in Government an 
in the Army. I have worked with the young men and young 
women of America. 

I started my troop duty in the days when we were digging 
trenches along the Mexican border. In those days, wa 
traveled no faster than a horse’s jog. I ended my last tour with 
troops in May of this year. By then, the pace of war had 
stepped up to the speed of the jet plane and the impact of 
the atomic bomb. 

Through the intervening years, I have watched young 
Americans adapt and adjust themselves to every revolution. 
ary change in weapons and warfare. But all the changes i 
techniques and tactics have not changed by one iota the 
greatness of heart of our young men and our young women, 
Nothing has changed their readiness to sacrifice for the 
things that they hold dear, or their willingness to meet any 
challenge to their ideals and principles. 

But all these service people—young and old—are only a 
cross section of America. They are one with men and women 
in all walks of life in our country—the Americans we meet 
every day in the cities, villages and on the farms of our land, 
They are men and women with whom I have served in man 
regions and many climates. I am certain that out of their 
experience they would enthusiastically endorse these con 
clusions that I have reached out of my own experience: 

First: There is no other people so endowed in talents 
and skills and spirit—above all, in spirit and heart—as the 
people of America. 

Second: There is no land so endowed by God with a 
variety of richness and a natural wealth as our own 
America. 

Third: There is no other system of government, de- 
vised by man for his welfare and security, so responsive 
to the people’s will—once the people have reached a 
decision—as the American system. 

Given those three elements—a nation that is great in heart; 
a land that is rich in its resources; a Government that isa 
ready instrument of popular will—why should we Americans 
any longer tolerate the doubtful, the fearful, the corrupt in 
high places? 

Let us retire them, at the first possible moment, to the rear- 
most rank where they will no longer affront our sense 
decency while they betray our trust and besmirch our name 
among the nations. Then we can, effective and united, re 
sume our forward march to the horizon—a horizon bright with 
promise for ourselves and our children. 

You, the people—and only you—can give the command for 
that forward march. 





GRAND RAPIDS ADDRESS 


(Following is the full text of the Labor Day address pre- 
pared for delivery by Governor Stevenson at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) 


I am very glad to be able to be here in Grand Rapids on 
this Labor Day holiday. I’ve been in politics only about four 
years and have made the unhappy discovery that in politics 
and public office there are no holidays—especially in cam- 
paign years. 

But there are compensations. You have opportunities to 
meet old friends, like Blair Moody, whom I have known for 
many years, first as a distinguished newspaper correspondent 
in Washington and latterly as the vigorous, enlightened 
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Senator from this all-important State. And you can thank my 





esteemed friend Governor Williams for getting Blair Mood) 
into public life. The two of them represent the hope of 0 
political future—young, intelligent, clean, honest men whi 
are prepared to dedicate their best years to public service 
When there are more men like them giving their time anf 
talents to our service, our political life will be better. And 
am, of course, delighted that they have chosen the Dem 
cratic Party, because I did too. 

I am privileged to count myself among the friends ant 
admirers of one of your great citizens. I knew Arthur Vat 
denberg well, and served with him at four or five of the gre 
international conferences following the war. He paid me tht 
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courtesy of some flattering correspondence and proposed me 
as his successor on one of the major committees of the United 
Nations in 1947. He was a great champion of our bipartisan 
-or, as he preferred to call it, our unpartisan—foreign policy. 
Senator Vandenberg was never doctrinaire. He was a practical 
and realistic man whose primary concern was the protection 
and advancement of the welfare and safety of his country— 
a foreign policy that farseeing men and women of both parties 
could support. And Arthur Vandenberg refused to play poli- 
tics with foreign policy. 

These are good rules to follow today. I for one intend to 
do my best to follow them because foreign policy is a deadly 
serious business. I think it should be discussed in this cam- 
paign soberly and with restraint. We could pay a sad price 
in misunderstanding or miscalculation abroad by what we 
say intemperately, unwisely and hypocritically to beguile the 
voters in this campaign. Our purpose should not be to exploit 
people’s fears, not to make empty promises of magic solu- 
tions, but instead to discuss the real problems that confront 
our country in the world, and what we actually can and 
should do about them. 

I want to say, clearly and unmistakably, that I believe the 
essential direction of our foreign policy is right—building the 
unity and collective strength of the free countries to prevent 
the expansion of Soviet dominion and control over one nation 
after another. I think we must join other nations in building 
military, economic, and political strength which can ‘grad- 
ually but surely lessen the relative power of the Soviet Union 
on world events. And I think we must continue to work 
steadily at the frustrating task of putting international affairs 
on a permanent basis of law and order. 

These are the key purposes of our present policy as I under- 
stand it. They are the purposes that we are seeking to ac- 
complish through the United Nations; through the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Western Hemisphere regional security treaties; 
through our programs of military and economic aid to other 
countries; through the Point Four program; and through our 
financial and commercial policies, including the reciprocal 
trade program. These things make sense. If we continue with 
steps like these, adjusting and changing and improving them 
as we can, war becomes an alternative of diminishing hope 
to the enemy, and Communism an alternative of diminishing 
attraction among the uncommitted peoples of the world. 

Now, in all I have said here, I do not believe there is any 
fundamental issue between the Republican candidate for 
President and myself. As far as I know, he, like myself, ap- 
proves the basic direction our foreign policy has been fol- 
lowing. 

Where there is an issue, however, is between the two Re- 
publican parties that contested the nomination with such 
violence at Chicago, because the Republican Party is hope- 
lessly divided over foreign policy. Senator Vandenberg, with 
all his great prestige and persuasiveness, was never able to 
win over the reactionary wing of his party to his own en- 
lightened understanding of the twentieth century. 

That wing of the party seems stronger if not wiser since 
we lost the benefit of Senator Vandenberg’s leadership. And 
I say that with no partisan satisfaction, because the difficul- 
ties we confront as a nation in this revolutionary age transcend 
any considerations of political advantage. And, I say to you 
in all sincerity, winning the peace is far dearer to me, as it 
is to you, Democrats and Republicans alike, than winning the 
election. 

My very distinguished opponent has already had occasion 
to disagree with conspicuous Republicans on foreign-policy 
issues. He has differed sharply with members of his party 
who have assailed the American action in Korea to stop and 
turn back Communist aggression. He has gone further to set 
himself against the views of important members of his party 
who have called for enlarging the Korean War. 

I think he has done us all a service by saying these things. 


He knows, as every realistic American knows, that if we 
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had not chosen to fight in Korea, sooner or later we would 
have had to fight a bigger war somewhere else. The memory 
of Munich is still fresh. The quicker aggression is stopped 
the better. And, as it is, even with all the heartbreak and 
suffering and cost of Korea—even with the frustration of 
the long stalemate over the armistice—it is quite possible 
that our action in Korea may have headed off World War III. 
We may never know the answer to that, but the tragic his- 
tory of piecemeal aggression is plain for all to see. 

I don’t envy the General’s impossible dilemma as a result 
of the conflict within the party he now heads. Carrying out 
an effective, positive, forward-looking foreign policy in a 
democracy requires support not only in the executive, but 
also in the legislative branch of Government. How is it 
possible when a large proportion of his party's members in 
the Senate, and more than half of them in the House, have 
consistently opposed what he approves? And if elected—he 
would probably carry back to Washington with him most of 
the same Republicans. 

But the Republican leaders evidently have a solution for 
this dismal dilemma because their vice-presidential candidate 
the other day asserted his belief that Republicans in Congress 
who have opposed our bipartisan foreign policy will change 
and reverse their attitude if their party is successful in this 
election. (1 thought they were talking about the election but 
maybe this is what they mean by “It’s time for a change.”) 
Must we conclude from this that a lot of Republican leaders 
have been opposing our foreign policy just for political rea- 
sons? Should matters of this extreme gravity be entrusted to 
men who trade their convictions so lightly? | may be naive 
but I don’t think a man should be in public office whose atti- 
tude on our most important business depends on whether a 
Democrat or a Republican is in the White House. Surely a 
vote on foreign policy in the Congress is more important than 
voting in a popularity or a beauty contest. 

Happily the Democratic Party is united on foreign policy. 
We have our differences. If we didn’t we would hardly be 
Democrats, but our differences are not over foreign policy. 
Democratic support of this policy is no new, sudden, con- 
fused or pretended attitude. We have worked for the building 
of that program from the beginning with the advice and help 
of some far-sighted Republicans like Arthur Vandenberg. 
We know much about its weak points and its strong points, 
and the ugly and the happy realities of our period in history. 
We believe passionately in the rightness of our directions. 
Our deepest convictions and highest hopes are involved, for 
this is the means of preserving our most cherished institutions, 
our freedoms, our future as a Christian nation. 

The price is high, dangerously high, and we look hopefully 
to the time when it can be reduced, but meanwhile we must 
forge the great tools for man’s noblest work—achieving 
freedom, justice and dignity for nations and individuals. 
For a century, trom Waterloo to the Marne, the British Fleet 
protected us, but now it is our turn. It is up to this mighty 
nation with our allies to advance the hopes through which 
man may eventually fulfill his destiny as a child of God. 

Michigan, I’m sure, takes enduring pride in the work its 
sons have done and are doing for peace. Your present Demo- 
cratic Senator is Arthur Vandenberg’s successor, not only by 
appointment, but by conviction. He is a strong supporter of 
the positive, comprehensive foreign policy this nation has 
developed to oppose Communism and achieve peace. And 
he also stands for the best in the progressive Democratic 
tradition in the domestic field. 

It is because of Blair Moody and Mennen Williams and men 
like them, running, I’m proud to say, on the Democratic 
ticket in Michigan and other States, that our party can offer 
to voters of this country a firm, consistent assurance that the 
clock will not be turned back around the world and that the 
decency and quality of our public life here at home is not 
deteriorating but improving, and very conspicuously in 
Michigan. 
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SMEARING A PEACE PLAN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


p RESIDENT TRUMAN and Governor Stevenson by their 
speeches last week have set back the cave of world 
peace—they have publicly sought to nullify one of the 
most practical objectives that could be employed by 
the free world to break down Communist imperialism 
without a third world war. 

Both the President and the Democratic nominee 
charged General Eisenhower with recklessness of pur- 
pose for saying these words in his speech to the Ameri- 
can Legion in New York on August 25: 

“We can never rest—and we must so inform all the 
world, including the Kremlin—that until the enslaved 
nations of the world have in the fulness of freedom the 
right to choose their own path, that then, and then 
only, can we say that there is a possible way of living 
peacefully and permanently with Communism in the 
world. 

“We must tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist 
in our aid to every man and woman of those shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps 
burning among his own people the flame of freedom 
and who is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows.” 

These principles have been written into platforms of 
our political conventions for more than 50 years—from 
the days when the Democratic National Convention ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the struggle of the Boers of 
South Africa for freedom in the early part of this cen- 
tury to the later days when platform after platform 
plank expressed the sympathy of the United States with 
the people of Ireland in their aspiration for indepen- 
dence from the British Crown. 


Nobody in either party ever suggested before 
that the only way to get “liberation” was by means of 
a sword unsheathed by the American people. 

Governor Stevenson said in a speech in Michigan on 
September 1: 

“His (Eisenhower’s) speech aroused speculation here 
and abroad that if he were elected, some reckless action 
might ensue in an attempt to liberate the peoples of 
Eastern Europe from Soviet tyranny.” 

President Truman, after enumerating present pol- 
icies, said in West Virginia on September 2: 

“There is no way to do more than this now without 
using force. To try to liberate these enslaved people at 
this time might well mean turning these lands into 
atomic battlefields . 

“If the Republicans don’t mean to give that armed 
support—and I feel sure they don’t—then they are try- 
ing to deceive their fellow citizens at home and playing 
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cruel, gutter politics with the lives of countless good 
men and women behind the Iron Curtain.” 

For Mr. Truman or Governor Stevenson to interpret 
General Eisenhower’s simple, hopeful words as mean- 
ing the use of American military forces to liberate op- 
pressed peoples is a reckless and disgraceful piece of 
irresponsible politics. Russian propaganda, which had 
mischievously made the same “interpretation” of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s address, now finds its view concurred in by 
the President and his nominee. 


The Truman-Acheson Administration has had 
a blind spot on the proper use of any sort of pressure 
except the threat of military force. It has muffed the 
ball on propaganda and on the mobilization of moral 
force. It has bungled the use of economic force. In 
short, it has drifted and floundered. It has, as Gen- 
eral Eisenhower told his Philadelphia audience, 
“wooed” Russia and then fallen back in “hysterical 
fear.” That’s why the General called for consistency of 
foreign policy and for “clear and positive goals.” 

To encourage people behind the Iron Curtain and 
keep alive in their hearts the hope of freedom is one of 
these goals. 

It is true that oppressed peoples who show resistance 
to dictatorship run risks of severe reprisals by the op- 
pressor’s armies. But it is also true that patriots take 
those chances as the price of liberty. “Give me liberty 
or give me death,” once cried an American patriot. We 
saw the same spirit in the various underground move- 
ments during World War II. 

If we stand idly by and do not promise moral help or 
economic help for oppressed nations whenever by their 
own efforts they shall be able to take steps to begin 
throwing off the yoke of oppression, there never will 
be any chance to break up the Communist bloc from 
within—which is one way to avoid a third world war 
and yet overthrow Communist imperialism. 

Is the Administration’s only strategy to wait till the 
Soviets build up their economic strength to the point 
where they can risk war? 

Nobody is urging a preventive war. But we must 
strengthen the spirit of the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain—the will to overcome tyranny. 

Dictators throughout history have not stood long 
against an aroused people—but the oppressed need hope 
and encouragement from free peoples, and that’s what 
General Eisenhower tried to give them in his speech 
before the American Legion. What a pity that petty 
politicians tried to smear a noble effort! 
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No, this isn’t the new “electronic brain” that 

solves difficult mathematical problems in a 
twinkling. It’s a modern injection molding pres:— 
one of many different types—teamed with Lustrex 
styrene plastic to do some of the fastest adding, 
subtracting and multiplying in all industry. 


Lustrex adds eye, touch, and sales appeal to 
every product into which it goes. Through-and- 
through color in any shade . .. or crystalline 
transparency. Warm, velvety-smooth surfaces. 
Amazing lightness and strength 

Won’t warp, rust, tarnish, 


Lustrex subtracts from manufacturing costs, retail 
purchase price. “One shot” molding produces the 
most intricate parts, fast as striking off a coin 

in the mint. No painting . . . color is integral. 

A part molded of Lustrex is already machined, 
finished, polished as it comes from the mold. 

No costly scrap... excess material can be re-used. 


Lustrex multiplies sales opportunities, profits, 
turnover for the manufacturer and retailer; 
multiplies variety and quality in finished products 
at low prices for the consumer. And this adding, 
subtracting and multiplying is just starting. 

Not more than one third of all the products which 
could use Lustrex styrene plastic to advantage 
have that advantage yet. Hundreds more are 
swinging to Lustrex every month. And it is one 
manufacturing material in plentiful supply. 


MR. MANUFACTURER: For the full story, write for 
Executive Bulletin that tells how to add sales 
appeal, subtract from plant costs, multiply 
profits ... with Lustrex. 
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